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Letter from Missiasi 


Ropney, Miss., May 4 

To the Editor of the New National }; 
DEAR Str: Seeing oneself in tl 
of a newspaper is a luxury I am fi 
fess I never had much taste for; 
I seemingly be cultivating an ay 
now did I not deem it my duty to « 
error into which you seem to have} 
In your issue of the 16th instant 
following : 


2, 1872. 
ra: 

e columns 
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nor would 
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‘-Senator Alcorn. 

“This gentleman has some quj 
we admire. He is no coward, a 
something. What he thinks he sj 
out without much concerning hin 
who is pleased or who is offendé 
running for Governor of the State 
sippi he fairly strangled the pre 
the unreconstructed secessionists 
morseless grasp Of his logic. Te 
he had a decided advantage. He 
he was a citizen of a great nation 
a citizen of a noble State ; that sex 
a dead failure, and that citizenshi; 
cannot warrant any abridgment o} 
or duties of the citizen of the Uni 
and in fact the State can have n 
against the United States. Tha 
knowledge for a Southern man at i 
learned it; and with that knowk 
cepted the situation. In adiditi: 
knowledge and this wisdom he fh 
boldly between the colored peo) 
reactionary forces arrayed in his St 
them as well as those against 14 
Government. Being one of the 4 
class, he well knew how to ingrati 
with the former slaves of Missi# 
did not approach them like Mis 
of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, holding thi 
tance. Tle was not afraid of ec 
negroes, for many of his class hai 
the breast of colored mothers. Hg 
negroes about him and took c/ 
them, Ile was rich, and could wd] afford to 
give them meat and drink under hg: own roof 
and make them political associatiq;. By his 
professions of friendship and appfrent inde- 
pendence he won the heart of he colored 
people, and by their support (for t¥ey are the 
majority) he reached the Guberna]orial chair 
ont finally the high place he now{fills in the 
Senate of the United States. Ni man who 
holds a seat in the Senate owes Jess to the 
late rebels, no man more to the cflored peo- 
ple than this same Senator Alcqrn. They 
haye made him.’’ 7 
All of which I can safely assdri is true. 
If your article had ended here ¥j could wil- 
lingly commend it ; but it goes on t}. say that— 
“*Tt is therefore with deep regqet that we 
see him now turning his back uy}mn the men 
who made him and joining with tifeir enemies 
to keep them a degraded caste,.”’ 


Now, Mr. Editor, I can say, 
of successful contradiction, that § 
tence finds no justification neit 
nor in fact. Having traveled ov 
two-thirds of this State in 1869 w 
Alcorn as.a co-worker in the cat 
licanism and freedom; having 
confidence to as great an extent 
almost any man in Mississipp 
with him often and freely upon 
that you, Mr. Editor, as well a 
all other friends of liberty and 
most deeply interested in, 1 
elevation and advancement o 
can conscientiously assure you 
Alcorn is as frve a friend to 
the colored man as any mem 
publican party, be he from th« 
East, or West. He has proved; 
and posterity will affirm it, an 
he will also prove it in the 
United States. 

The Republican party of 
peculiarly situated upon the 
nesty, You doubtless rem: 
Republican party rode into 4% 
form teeming full of pledge 
that ‘*it would use all its inf 
gress for the immediate rem‘ 
cal disabilities’? impOsed _b: 
amendment for participatid 
lion. 

Indeed, Mr. Editor, if ttjwas possible the 
Republican party of Mississippi were more 
zealous in their advocacy jof amnesty than 
the Liberal Concervativa! National Union 
Republican Dent party were, and the first act 
of the Legislature, after ratifying the amend- 
ments and electing U. 8.; Senators, was to 
pass a resolution (without) a dissenting vote) 
memorializing Congress té give us “‘uncondi- 
tional and unrestricted anmesty,”’ they at the 
same time made ii obligatory upon Senator 
Revels to present to the U.S. Senate that 
memorial, and in addition to the above, the 
same Legislature passed resolutions upon two 
occasions instructing our Representatives in 
Congress to use their influence to secure the 
passage of an act giving general amnesty. 
More than this, Mr. Editor, every Republi- 
can State Convention held since reconstruc- 
tion have reailirmed the pledges contained in 
our platform of 1869. his showing, I think, 
justifies Senator Alcorn’s vote in the United 
States Senate, for I hold that the pledges of 
a political party should be held as sacred as 
those of an individual. 

Some one has said that “Consistency is a 
jewel.” If this be true, don’t you think, 
Mr. Editor, your ‘“‘deep regret” as to Sena- 
tor Alcorn’s course in voting against attach- 
ing the civil rights amendment to the am- 
nesty bill would be equally applicable to 
President Grant’s position upon the same 
question? For you certainly have not for- 
gotten that President Grant told a delegation 
of colored men, who waited upon him (no 
later than last winter) to request him to use 
his influence to secure the passage of Mr. 
Sumner’s amendment, “that he thought there 
had been legislation enough upon that ques- 
tion, but if more was really needed he felt 
quite certain that Mr. Sumner’s bill could 
pass upon its own merits, and that he did not 
think the civil rights amendment and amnesty 
bill should be attached to each other, as the 
former only required a majority vote and the 
Executive signature, whilst the latter re- 
quired a two-thirds vote. Therefore the one 
endangered the passage of the other,’’ 
Hence the injustice of your condemnation 
of Senator Alcorn and your praise of Presi- 
dent Grant. 

In conclusion, allow me to say that 
need have no ‘ deepregret’”’ as to the posi- 
tion of Senator Alcorn upon the question of 
civil rights when it shall come up on its 
merits. He will be found eyery time with 
the friends of progress and right, 

Respectfully yours against the Cincinnati 
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Obituary. 
The death of Rev. William Thompson, 


~ | Which occurred in this city on the 9th ult., 


deserves more than a passing notice.’ The 
religious portion of the community has lost 
a faithful standard bearer. 

The deceased was born in the city of New 
York, in the year 1809, being the third of 
nine children of Thomas and Hebe Thomp- 
son. At the age of eighteen he was con- 
verted, and baptised by Rev. Benj. Paul. 
Having received a thorough religious training 
he became devoted to the cause, and was ex- 
ceedingly useful in the church. In 1835 he 
was licensed to preach, and ten years later 
was ordained to the Gospel ministry, and 
immediately took charge of the Second Bap- 
tist Church in Geneva, New York. His la- 
bors were very successful. 

In 1848 he took charge of the Third Bap- 
tist Church, New Haven, Connecticut. In 
1850 he moved to Boston, where he took 
charge of the First Independent Baptist 
Church, which flourished under his carc, he 
being held in high esteem. In 1858 he had 
charge of the Meeting Street Baptist Church, 
Providence, Rhode Island. Afier a success- 
ful ministration of two years he removed to 
Boston, where he made his home the rest of 
his days. 

For a number of years, while his health 
permitted, he performed the duties of travel- 
ing missionary, but at last, like thousands 
who have gone before, he was compelled to 
succumb to disease. He lingered long with 
chronic consumption; was patient through 
his sickness, feeling assured that his future 
would be with the blessed saints in heaven 
above. He was always urgent in his appeals 
with all he came in contact to enlist in the 
cause of Christ, and obtain eternal reward. 
Shortly before his death he referred to several 
deceased persons, who, though in apparent 
good health at the time of his first sickness, 
have long since departed, and said, ‘* 1 sup- 
pose they wonder what has become of me, 
but I soon shall join them in praises to God.”’ 
On the 9th of May he gently breathed his 
Inet on earth, at the age of sixty-three. 

The funeral took place on the 14ih ult., 
at the Bowdoin Square Baptist Church, of 
which he was a member. Rev. A. Ellis ofti- 
ciated, A large number of persons witnessed 
the last sad rites. 

Ile was buried at Woodlawng Cemetery. 
He leaves a widow and four children to mown 
his loss. ‘ 

With a life unspotted, years of activity in 
the promotion of the Christian religion, he 
has left a noble record for the benefit of the 
rising generation, and is now receiving his 
reward in heaven. P, 

Boston, May 27, 1872. 

De a 
VICKSBURG, Miss., May 26, 1872. 
To the Editor of the New National Era : 

I have noticed that quite a spirited collo- 
quy took place in the Senate Chamber on 
Tuesday last between our two Senators from 
this State---Ames and Aleorn, Senator Ames 
does not boast of a gift of gab, while Senator 
Aleorn considers that his forte. We were 
disposed at one time to think that Mr. Alcorn 
would prove a bright light in the Republican 
party, but the reflection of General Ames’ 
consistency and loyalty to the party that 
sent him to the United States Senate, makes 
Alcorn appear as an opaque body. Mr. Al- 
corn may indulge in long speeches, may Ict 
all the Senators know that he is a rich man, 
and owns a large plantation in this State ; 
he may try to make himself appear far supe- 
rior to General Ames, but the loyal people 
of this State know General Ames to be a true 
man, tried in the furnace and not found want- 
ing, and with the people to-day he stands 
far above ‘Mr. Alcorn. The Democrats of 
the State call Mr. Alcorn ‘* Windy Jim.’”’ We 
are not disposed to apply the same appellation, 
but, judging from his frequent efforts to de- 
nounce General Ames, and build himself up, 
possibly, upon his ruins, we think the Demo- 
crats christened him pretty truly. 

We noticed that Mr. Alcorn said, in the 
recent debate alluded to, that the colored 
people of this State do not wish the passage 
of Mr. Sumner’s Civil Rights Bill! Such an 
assertion is altogether gratuitous and totally 
unfounded. We do wish it, and he knows it 
too. When he replied to General Ames’ re- 
mark about the passage of a resolution at our 
recent convention similar to Mr. Sumner’s 
bill, that it was passed at the close of the 
session, and in an excited moment, he knew 
not what he was uttering, or, if he did know, 
then he was wanting in veracity. Iwasa 
member of the committee on resolutions, and 
was the author of the particular resolution calling 


Sor full and equal civil rights to their fullest 


extent for all the inhabitants of our country. 
And’ when we reported, Mr. Sullivan, of Bol- 
ivar county, one of the truest and wiltiest of 
our white Republicans, offered an amend- 
ment to the effect that the Republican party 
should nominate no one hereafter for any 
office without a previous pledge in favor of 
civil rights. All of which were unanimously 
passed full two hours or more before the ad- 
journment of the convention. It seems to 
us that Mr, Alcorn does not intend to act 
according to the wishes of the majority 
of the people of his State; and it is but 
another evidence of the mistake our peo- 
ple made in first making him Governor, 
and before giving him a month’s trial in his 
gubernatorial position, elevated him to the 
position of United States Senator! He has 
five years yet to play his hand upon us, but 
we hope always to have some one present 
like General Ames to cancel his vote when 
given against us. We noticed that he dodged 
the vote on the civil rights bill recently 
taken, while General Ames, not forgetful of 
his suffering constituents, voted manfully for 
its passage. We are afraid Mr. Alcorn is 
acting the fable of the snake. I¢ seems 
strange that he should feel inclined tovact 
the traitor after being so thoroughly abused 
by the Democrats. He certainly has noth- 
ing to expect from them. For if they had 
anything to give they certainly would not 
give it to him. Last fall, during our cam- 
paign, the Democrats of this county held 
large and enthusiastic meetings in the skat- 
ing rink of this city, and at ope of their meet- 
ings, among other resolutions, one was 
passed relative to Mr. Alcorn, to wit: 


vi Thet we romele Jas. L. Alcorn 
i + we cet = “a 
veh, eee nd enemy 

race ;, that we denounce him as a corrupt fool 
of a vindictive and remorseless party ; as the 
friend and abettor of the yilest set of vultures 


that‘ever ed a peaceful and unof- 
ng poole that we utterly repudiate 
the doctrine as enunciated b 











and for the Philadelphia nominee and civil 
rights, Sam’t, J, IRRLAND. 
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him; that nothing short of the gallows is a 
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spirited people ; apd we hereby solemnly de- 
ny that he is in any sense a representative or 
exponent of the feelings and sentiments of 
the upright and honorable people of Missis- 
sippi.’’ 

The above was passed without a dissent- 
ing voice, and re-echoed py all the Demo- 
cratic ‘papers in the State. And why Mr. 
Alcorn should prove faithless to the party 
which elevated him to his present position, 
(and weuld continue to be his friend should 
he act and vote with our party,) and atter 
-being the subject of the vilest abuse by the 
Democrats, we cannot understand, unless he 
belongs to Andrew Johnson’s tribe, which 
can never be satisfied unless he is acting the 
traitor. 

The Democrats of this city have donned, 
as general thing, the white hat; and one of 
our Democratic dailies has raised the hames 
of Greeley & Brown at the head of its 
colunn, while the other advocates their cn- 
dorsement by the Democrats, but prefer to 
wait until the National Convention mects in 
July. It makes but little difference to us 
what course they ptirsue, our State ——_. 
counted for Grant.: We are not disposed to 
leave the ranks; and “the: more dangerous 
the sitmation seems, the more closely our 
ranks will be cemented, and the harder will 
we work, The farmers have already com- 
menced to ask us if they must get ready for 
the fight after harvesting their crops. They 
cannot read the papers, but they have an in- 
stinclive ear. 

The nomination of Grant and Wilson by 
the Workingmen’s Conyention at New York 
has troubled the waters in the Democratic 
camp. Personally, I am glad Wilson is 
nominated by the workingmen with Grant. 
I have always looked upon him ag one of the 
best of our Republicans, and think he de- 
serves the second position on the ticket, and 
hope he will live to see his name the first on 
a national ticket. I do not write this in any 
way against Schuyler Colfax, as he, too, is a 
true man; but I have no objection to his di- 
viding with Wilson. Civis. 

a 
Lake Erte—-Witt It Dry Up. 

Lake Erie will dry up one of these days. 
The precise date is not given; but the reader 
is permitted to calculate for himself after sur- 
veying the indications. We copy from cor- 
respondence of the Boston Globe: 

But intensely as L enjoy this lake view, 
and contidently as L expect to have my lake, 
my river in heaven, | propose to show rea- 
sons fer my believing that Lake Erie-—the 
path of a mighty commerce, and the admira- 
tion of the traveler and the dweller on its 
shores-—will not continue always. The time 
will doubtless come when it will be a vast 
marsh—even when it will be the home of a 
teeming population, and covered with yine- 
yards and orchards and thriving cities. A 
careful survey has shown that while Lake 
Michigan has an average depth of 1,800 feet, 
Lake Superior of 900 feet, and Lake Ontario 
of 500 feet, Lake Erie has an average depth 
of 120 feet. The upper part of Point Belle 
Island has an average depth of but 30 feet. 
The bottom of the lake is quite level, and com- 
posed of soft clay. This clay is constantly 
accumulating, from sediment carried down by 
tributary streams. The south shore is com- 
posed of easily disintegratingsandstone. The 
western and northern coasts are made up of 
limestone of the Telderberg group, which easi- 
ly yields to the action of the waves. Conse- 
quently both shores constantly are contribut- 
ing to fill up the bed of the lake. , The work 
is not rapid, but it isas certain as fate. There 
are frequent landslides on this shore, which 
are quickly taken upand deposited in sedi- 
ment beneath the blue waters. Indeed, 
along the shore, especially after a storm, the 
waters can hardly be called blue. It is 
brown as far as the eye can reach, with the 
clay washed down from the hills and taken 
up along the shore, Let this process con- 
tinue-—and there is nothing to prevent it— 
and the time must come when the upper part 
of the lake, which is scarcely navigable now 
in rough weather, will cease to be navigable 
except through a very narrow channel, when 
even the middie and lower portions will cease 
to be covered with white sails, and’ become a 
vast marsh, where the wild alder and swamp 
whortleberry will grow. Even if this did not 
come through the filling up process, Niagara 
is slowly but surely cutting a ditch that will 
one day drain Lake Erie, Every observing 
man who has visited the great cataract knows 
that it has cut its way up from Lake Ontario 
to its present position, It is now many feet 
further up the river than it was the first time 
I listened to its roar, and gazed entranced 
upon its wonders. ‘The soft limestone that 
lies beneath the ‘table rock” cracks and 
drops away. When the catafact shall haye 
worn its way back to the head of the rapids, 
its progress will be much faster than it is 
now. It is easy tosee that it will one day 
reach the deep waters of the Niagara river. 
Lake Erie will be effectually drained, and 
there will be only a deep river flowing through 
its central channel. Then what digging and 
boring there will be to find the treasure that 
has gone down ih sinking ships, and will go 
down. For, of all the great lakes, Erie, ow- 
ing to its shallowness, is the most treacher- 
ous to the navigator. A severe storm lashes 
its waves into the utmost fury, and woe to 
the luckless sailors who find themselves on a 
lee shore. So great is the commerce carried 
over this lake that there is scarcely a storm 
which does not find vessels in this unfortu- 


Piea for Civil Rights from Bishop 


Haven. 


To the Editor of the Tribune, 

Sir: The Rey. Mr. Cheney, pastor of Alan- 
son M. EF. Church, Norfolk street, New York, 
invited the Rev. Mr. Middleton, a delegate 
to the General Conference from the Sonth 
Carolina Conference, to preach at his church 
on an evening of last week, It being too 
late to reach hia_home for supper, he took 
him and the Rev. Mr. Dusinberre, of the New 
York East Conference, into Dolan & Shaffer’s 
well known oyster house in Fulton Market. 
The waiter refused to serve them because of 
the Rev. Mr. Middleton’s color, declaring 
that his orders were not to serve colored per- 
sons. The Rev. Mr. Cheney immediately 
left the table. On going out, he asked if 
there was a pragesetor present. A gentleman 
informed him that he was one. We told him 
how he had been treated, and asked if this 
conduct was approved. The answer was 
that they did not serve persons of color, 

Is there no need of a civil rights bill when 
insuits like this can be put upon gentlemen 
of ity and position, as is the Rey. Mr, 
Middleton, by licensed victualers? If the 
many lovers of Dorlan & Shaffer's oysters, 
who are also lovers of — rights to all, 
should cease to patronize this establishment, 
until its etors repent of their conduct, 
they,will have far less business in the future 
than they have had. I trust that this act 
will be retracted, and due apologies be given 
to all these gentlemen, o— y to vy 
and e cle whom they chiefly 
insulted ; oot Me that Mr. er’s bill 
will soon 


he its repetition impossible there 
and . ; . 
—_ a GILBERT FIAVEN. 
Academy of Music, Brooklyn, May 30, 1872. 
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’ Earopean Republicans. 


Lith 
Emitte Castelar’s Purtralits of Rechefert 


The promised series of papers by Emilio 
Castelar, the Spanish Republican leader, is 
commenced in the ‘June number of Harpéer*s 
Mayazide, and will be continued through ‘the 
year. Senor Castelar begins with a review 
of the work of the nth century, pre- 
ceeds to an exposition. of the Democratic ten- 
dencies of Europe, 
traits of Lamartine, Hugé, Lameonnais, 
Raspail, Rochefort, dnd Gambetta, Weeopy 
below his sketches of the two latter: . 


ROCHEFORT, 


Rochefort represented the ardent and ex- 
treme wing of the Republican party. His 
popularity, like his wanes, had more bril- 
iancy than solidity. A child ofParis, nurs- 
ling of the’ Boulevards, employed on light 
and sparkling newspapers, gifted with the 
Parisian faculty which converts into readable 
articles the whispers of the cafes with an irony 
now trifling, now savage, he was the first 
who in France, in the heart of the capital, 
dared to attack the omnipotent Ceesar, and 
to throw in his face all the gall collected in 
twenty years of humiliation and slavery. Sa- 
tire is 1 powerful corrosive, Its bitterness 
does not reach the lips. without being filtered 
drop by drop throughéthe conscience, forcing 
it to compare iis ideals of perfection with 
vices of the reality. And when that satire 


Homeric laughter, and after the laughter the 
anger of tiie irritated victims, whiclrargment- 
ed the merriment of their amnsed and avenged 
enemies, it was plain that the death of 
the enemies was near. The satire had net 
the Atiic salt of Rousseau nor the tragic in- 
dignation of Juyenal, or the refined and bit- 
ter wit of Voltaire, but it was the satire which 
suited the Eimpire, vulgar as the enemy which 
it struck—an enemy wallowing in the mire. 


the form of literature which announces the 
death of decayed religions, the agony of sick 
empires. The first to Strike the idol wits 
Rochefort, and the people repaid his audacity 
with an election to the Chamber. This im- 
mense service of Rochefort will never be for- 
gotten, let the faults of his character and the 
vicissitudes of Ins fortune be what they may. 
It would have been fortunate ifhe had adopt- 
ed as the sole vocation of his life, the de- 
struction by satire of Cyesarism in the public 
conscience, for then his name, afterward at- 
tacked and overwhelmed inthe wave of op- 
posing passions, would have suffered no in- 
jury, and would haye been always united 
with one of the most glorious works of our 
time. Dut Rochefort, in default of speech 
in the Chamber and of the action in the 
streets, could not hold, either over his com- 
panions in the Assembly er over the mass of 
the people, more than a fagitive and disputed 
influence. 2 
GAMBETTA. 

The man destined to be the most powerful 
influence in the Republican party was Gam- 
betta. It is customary to criticise him se- 
verely, because he remained standing when 
others fell, because he believed when others 
doubted, because he retained his faith when 
France lost faith in herself, because he dicta- 
torially prolonged a war which had- become 
impossible at. the surrender of Sedan and the 
treason at Metz, losing the campaign but say- 
ing the honor of his country. I have never 
belonged to the worshipers of success. I do 
not consider misfortune a crime. Gambetta 
saw: himself abandoned by fortime, by. viec- 
tory. What should he have done? He did 
not seck the fate of Brutus after the battle 
of Phillippi, when, secing that liberty was 
expiring, the country was lost, and his heart 
was broken, while over Bim the stars shone 
calmly as in the azuteSk¥ of Greece, he 
doubted in the last hour of supreme anguish 
of the existence of virtue. Gambetta is a 
man of his time, and knows that liberty is 
sometimes eclipsed, but never extinguished ; 
that the country falls but does not die; 
and in spite of his misfortunes, which were 
the fault of his time, and not of his intelli- 
gence or of his character, I believe Gavhbetta 
to be among the first of the Republicans of 
Europe, and I number him among those who 
have contributed most to the diffusion of our 
ideas. 

I have studied often his intelligence and 
his character. In that enormous, head; in 
that broad forehead; in the corfcentrated 
brilliancy of the eye which remains to him ; 
in.the mouth, wreathed by a smile of benevy- 
olence ; in his face, ruddy with a sanguine 
temperament ; in his form, which is herenlean 
in spite of his low statue ; in his whole bear- 
ing, you can sce at once the happy mingli 
of intelligence with force, of high ideas with 
energetic resolution. 

Nature believes in division of labor, and 
variously groups the vocations ofmen, Usual- 
ly when she creates a man of action, she 
takes away from him the aptitudes of the 
man of ideas. The latter is fond of spiritual 
investigation, and the former of. material la- 
bors. The one loves retirement and the 
other the world ; the one piece of mind, and 
the other the combat; the one great books 
and the other great passions. Doubtless 
Plato never could haye been Pisistratus, 
nor Montesquieu have been Colbert. To 
unite thought with action, as in Crosar, is a 
prodigy. ‘To unite energy of speech with 
energy of will, as in Danton, is_a miracle. 
Cireat qualities usually result from great 
defects. ‘To balance in one person the idea 
with the act—energy of intelligence with ac- 
tivity of life, is a gilt which Nature has al- 
lowedin a high degree to Gambetta. 


Coffee Calture in Liberta. 


Mr. J. Milton Turner, attached to the 
United States Legation in Liberia, writes.as 
follows to the St. Louis Democrat: 


I have the honor of sending you a package 
of African (or more strictly speaking) Libe- 
rian coffee. The coffee has been pronounced 
by those of great experience in the cultivation 
of the article equal in quality with any inthe 
world, and superior to most. The reason it 
does not present a more desirable appearance 
is, that the people of the country have not 
the necessary machinery for taking the berry 
from the hull that covers it. ‘The hull was 
removed from this by beating in an ordinary 
mortar, by which process, you will discover, 
many of the grains were broken, By close 
observation you will find a misfortune of 
greater importance has befallen this coffeé by 
reason of the same provess, to wit: the very 
delicate skin that nature provides the coftee- 
berry with, for the purpose of preserving that 
aromatic flavor that renders the Mocha so 
delectable to the practised appetite of the 
epicure, is almost entirely destreyed.  Li- 
berians are now but discovering the fact that 
coffee is to their country of far greater im- 
portance than cotton. Each country can 
make its own sugar, cither from the beet, 
cane, or some other sugar-producing plant. 
Cotton can never be more than, their aux- 
iliary staple, because they will not be found 

al to enter into comparative competition 
with the great modern Republic, and because 
of their being located 80 many remove from 
the great markets of civilization. If this in- 
fant republic outlives the political revolution 
now existing here, one decade more, I am 
quite certain the — soil of Liberia will 
be shaded by an 
grove stretching along 
Cape Mount to Cape Palmus. 
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: “ft fe a miost“sighifednt fact, whieh 1 
‘whole country t6 know, that when 
the votes the Democratic ticket he is 
ever . >, he is taken under protec- 


tien an, and shielded from harm. It is 


be, or 5 charm, © sign upon the'lintel 


‘he is to be passed over. 
} Hundreds, yes, thousaniis, sir, of the colored 
‘ have bought their peace and earned 
ie Ga ied by voting with their old mas- 
rs; and when they do, all is well with them. 

P y is ‘seen no more; they 
‘Sleep the sleep of security ; they are 
ized and kindly treated, restored to confidence 
and friendship. . 

“ Those who are smart are put forward at 
Democratic mectitgs to speak-of the beauty 
and loveliness of Democratic principles and 
practices. Nay, colored orators of the right 
stamp are imported from other States by De- 
motratic committees, as was dore at Hunts- 
ville, to harangue mixed crowds of white and 
black. ' Will it be credited that in that proud 
city, the seat of intelligence, wealth, taste 
and refinement, during the last Pres dential 
canvass prominent Democrats, the rulers in 
the Democratic church, actually imported one 
negro from Tennessee and another from far- 
ther North to address 2 Democratic political 
meeting? How those white aristocrats ap- 
plauded the able speakers to the echo. Tlow 
reverently they inclined their ears and heard 

@ Demeeratic gospel diapenecil- by the 
sweet-seented orators! Ah! sir, in the sti- 
fled atmosphere of that great political gath- 
ering, they smelt nothing that was not fra- 
grant and aromatic. There were seen the 
proud men of that city, the Athens of the 
Sonth, her lawyers, editors, and plantation 
owners, listening with rapt attention to the 
utterances of these colored apostles who 
preached the true faith. Forgotten were the 
distinctions of color, of caste, and of previous 
condition. The common cause fused the au- 
dience into one homogeneous political mass, 
It was a political love-feast ! 

* And thus, sir, do I demonstrate that the 
objection of Southern men is not to the ne- 
gro’s voting, but to his voting the Radical 
ticket. They would welcome universal suf- 
frage to-day if the colored men would vote 
with them, Their real cause of grief is that 
they vote with the party which freed them.” 

Ancient Ethics. 

Confucius and Mencius, the great teachers 
of the-four hundred millions of people ‘in- 
habiting China, were among the first to pro- 
claim that all men were equal in political 
rights. And they were the first to announce 
that the object of government was the wel- 
fare of the governed, and not the advantage 
of the ruler. 

Confucius gave nine rules for good govern- 
ment: Self-culture ; love of parents and rela- 
tives; respect for chief functionaries 5 good 
relations with subordinate oflicials; fatherly 
love for the people; encouragement of sci- 
ence and art; welcome to strangers; and 
“chow,” or reciprocity. And wher asked 
the meaning of the word “‘ chow,”’ Confucius 
replied: ‘* That one word is enough to guide 
the human life. The meaning is, what we 
wish should not be done to us, let us not do 
to others.” This golden rule of the Chinese 
was uttered 2,300 years ago. 

The laws of Menu insist on s ing the 
truth, shunning agreeable falschoof, and are 
remarkable for the relation they récognize as 
existing between a sound mind and a sound 
body, and the compassion they taught for 
lower animals. ‘ 

Buddhism, which comprises more members 
than all churches put together, devoted its 
work to man, and speaks of eight degrees 
which lead to perfection: ‘Right belief; 
right judgment ; right utterance, or truth in 
all we say or do; t motives ; right occu- 

tion ; right obedience to duty; right recol- 
ection of past conduct, and right medita- 
tion.’”? And the five commandments of its 
creed were: ‘** Do not kill; do not steal; do 
not commit adultery ; do not lie, and do not 
be drunken.”’ 


Newspaper. 


Some people estimate the ability of a news- 
paper and the talent of the editor by the 
quantity of original matter the publication 
contains. The Literary Journal truthfully 
says: ‘* It is comparatively an easy task for 
a frothy writer to pour out daily columns of 
words—words upon any and all swijects. 
His ideas may flow in one weak, washy, ever- 
lasting flood, and the command of his lan- 
guage may enable him to string them to- 
gether like bunches of — and yet his 
per may be a poor concern. 
ndeed, the mere aries part of editing Re 
per is but a small portion of the work. The 
care, the time employed in selecting, is far 
more important, and the tact of a good editor 
is better shown by his selections than any- 
thing else ; and that, we all know, is half the 
battle. But, as we have said, an_ editor 
ought to be estimated and his labor under- 
stood and appreciated by the general conduct 
of his paper; its tone, its uniform consistent 
course, its aims, its manliness, its dignity, 
and its propriety. To preserve these as they 
should be preserved is enough to occupy full 
the time and attention of any man._ If to this 
be added the general supervision of the news- 
paper establishment which most editors have 
to encounter, the wonder is how they can 
find time to write at all.’ 
> a ; 
Numerution. 

Mr. Editor :—Please give us in your issue 
to-morrow one million, one thousand million, 
and one billion? Give us, also, the French 
notation, and oblige SoME FRIENDS. 

We mean in numerals. For we -find in a 
little arithmetic, by G. P. Quackenbos, a dif- 
ferent definition from that in Webster’s Dic- 
tionary. 

Answer.-—1 ,000,000—this is one million. 
1,000,000,000—this is‘one thousand millions, 
and is also, according to the American and 
the French method of notation, or numera- 
tion, one billion, But the English call this 
latter sum one th millions, and call the 
following a billion : 1,000000,000000 ; 
as it takes a thousand to make a 
million they hold that it takes a million of 
millions to make a billion. 

The French and American method of nota- 
tion is much more convenient than the En- 
glish, which would require a billion of billions 
to make a trillion-——as thus, 1,000000000000,- 
000000000000—instead of 1,000,000,000,000, 
It is much easier to jump from one denomina- 
tion to another after each trio of figures than 


to jump first after then six, 
then twelve, &e. sree alleen, tril- 
lions quadrillions, quintillions, sextillions, 
septillions, &c., indefinitely, afforded us names 
en Dispatch. 


~~ < oe 
Tare following. is the text of the Civil 
Rights Bill, which was passed by the Senate 
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Baden, Hombe , Wiesbadest, and Ems 
have eac ther neha ‘noblésse from the 
sare 2 nations of Europe. 4 

deed, some of the best known habituees, 
can be met while they arg alive in the Lich- 
tenthal avenue, the Wilhelmstrasse, or on the 
Mah Therg-Kopf with ‘as much certainty as the 
tailleur with his imperturbable face, frigidly 
a te manners, and perpetual ‘‘ Faites votre 

, messicurs,’’ * 

One of the most noted players of rank is 
the famous Countess Kisscle , Whom all fre- 
quenters of Homberg must ‘remembér as a 
very large gray woman 
with a crutch, and often carried by her’ ser- 
vants in an invalid-chair to the bling ta- 
ble, which she seldom quits. She must be 
whee now, ~~ has been reported dead 
again ‘and again. Her portly and crippled 
figure was conspicuous. in the Genveal | i 
season, and will be this, I am sure. 
She could hardly forego the pleasure of occu- 
pying her accustomed seat during the last 
gambling year, when she has for nearly a 
quarter of a century breathed the genial sum- 
mer air of the Tannus Mountains. She is, or 
rather was, the wife of the former Russian 
minister to Rome, and all kinds of stories are 
told about her “She is saidto have separated: 
from her ‘hushand beehuse he itisigted that 
shs should give him up or give up gaming, 
mid she adhered to the latier as the more at- 
tractive of the two, The gossips declare 
that up to her fortieth year she was a beauti- 
ful basilisk of fiscivation, and her figure 
(who ever saw a very fat ohl woman that had 
not once been a model of lissome grace ?) so 
slight and symmetrical that St. Petersburg 
and Moscow followed it with adoring eyes. 
(If this be so, it is only another corrobora- 
tion of my esthetic theory concerning the 
tendency of rank to awkwardness and avoir- 
dupois,) The hour of beginning the game is 
almost invariably anticipated by the countess, 
She is at the table before the croupiers, and 
day and night, week days and Sundays, find 
her glued to her familiar chair. Roulette is 
her life, and her last words, as the ball of 
death goes swinging round the arcle of her 
being, will be, no doubt, “‘ Le ju est fait; 
rien ne va plus.”’ 

Her losses at Homberg are stated to haye 
been enormous---not less during the last 
twelve or thirteen years than eight millions 
of florins. She has done much to nnprove the 
little town, has built many of its best houses, 
and opened a street, which is named in her 
honor. But all her property has been mort- 
gaged, and it is questionable if she now has 
left, out of a colossal fortune, more than a 
modest independence. She no longer bets 
with her former.audacity, staking rouleaux of 
napoleons upon a simple chance, but, limits 
her miss to a few flotins, in consequence of 
her comparatively straitened circumstances. 
To her more than to any other-one 
the Direction is indebted for the large divi- 
vidends, averaging about twenty per centum 
per annum, which it pays to its stockholders, 
after deducting its liberalexpenses. ATi the 
tables at the springs are owned in this man- 
ner, though, as may be presumed, the com- 
panies are supremely close corporations, and 
the shares are no more purchasable than the 
eorrect biography of Prester John. As divi- 
dend* paying stocks they probably have no 
rivals in all Europe. (eet 8 aE 

A lionne at Baden is the Princess Suvar- 
row, & Russian lady of distinction, who de- 
votes herself almost as zealously to rouge et 
noir in the Conversationshaus ‘as the Coun- 
tess Kisselef does to roulette in the Cursaal. 
She must have been exceedingly pretty; in- 
deed, she is very good looking now, although 
full five and forty, if it be allowable to con- 
jecture a woman’s age, and she still has a 
fine presence and engaging manners. Al- 
ways dressed richly—yellow silk, trimmed 
with black lace, is her favorite costume, set- 
ting offher brunette beauty to her advantage 
—and having a really grand air, she draws 
the fire of many glances. According to gen- 
eral report, she has played as sad havoc with 
the funds of the Baden bank as she has with 
the hearts of men all the way from Paris to 
St. Petersburg, from Constantinople to Ant- 
werp. She is said to have won as much as 
her notorious countrywoman has lost, and she 
bears the credit of having again and again ex- 
hausted the t of the tailleur. Her repa- 
tation as a lucky player is diffused th it 
the grand duchy, and she is eften implored 
to make bets for ethers, as persons believed 
fortunate are apt to be. Full of bonhomie, 
she generally yields to persuasion, albeit she 
avers she has little leisure to look after other 
stakes than her own. She is deemed the 


; best authority on systems in the entire valley 


of Ocl bach, and appears to have studied 
them to some purpose. Ihave been informed 
that she has thousands of the little pricked 
cards (haying noted the course of the game 
for many years) carefull 


y arranged in her ar- 
chieves according to date, and that she gives 
the late hours o 


the night to their diligent 
investigation. She must be a feminine - 
stasin, if all the on difs concerning her are to 
be trusted. She has been everything and 
done overything ; speaks all ; has 
traveled all over the world—is, in a word, 
a paragon of imprudence and enchantment. 
of folly and generosity, of wickedness 
eharity, of tenderness and temptation, She 
is a Greek, a Russian, an Italian, a8 
a French woman; the much fathered daugh- 
ter of a Grand Vizier, of the Pope of Rome, 
of the Emperor William, of a Russian admi- 
ral, of a Spanish grandee, and of a French 
general, Everybody at Baden knows some- 
thing about her nobody else knows; and 
what cach knows is altogether different from 
the general knowledge of this singular woman, 
who seems pleased with the mystery sur- 
rounding her, and nowise averse to deepen- 
ing it by a continuation of eccentric courses 
and inexplicable vagaries.—Junius Henri 
Browne, in Harper’s Magazine for June. 


Kilegal Arrests. 


We have received a letter from an intelli- 
t and reputable colored citizen of South 
3altimore, complaining of the arrest of 
able colored peop! by the police, who are 
carried before a. magistrate, ed with 
standing on the streef corners, and released 
upoh the payment of $1.95. We have fre- 
uently denounced these petty outrages, in 
the hope that the Board of Police Commis- 
sioners would do something to correct them, 
There is no charge so easily made as that of 
obstructing the sidewalk, and if every white 
man who ha to find himself in a crowd 
in front of a show window, or around the 
stand from which a traveling mountebank 
sells his medicines, was arrested, the police 
would dofs lively business. © 
We can only refer our corres t tothe 
lawyers. When a colored man. is arrested 
for standing on the street, and taken to the 
station house, let him peremptorily refuse to 
the costs. The magistrate will then 
send him to jail. His friends ought to be 
able to raise enough of money to retain a 
lawyer, and when is done the remedy is 
. The writ of habeas corp 
out of jail, and an 
t will teach the men who 


on sent him there a salutary lesson. We knew 


who used to sometimes 


bebbling about | heal 
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NEWS CLIPPINGS. 


—The first organ in America was imported 
for King’s Chapel, Boston, in 1714, and was 
regarded by the Puritan residents as an  of- 
fensive novelty.” 


Jefferson Dayis’ bail bond, with the 
names of the , has been lithographed 
by a Richmond ¢, and will be used as a 
campaign document South. 


—Fighting Joe Hooker is now entirely hol 
less frum paralytic prostration, and id to a 
supported by attendants wherever he goes. 


He “3 now on his way to. California for his 


—A no ter lady says that the mortality 
among the Masons must be unusually great 
this year. Every time she asks for recrea- 
tion her husband finds that he is obliged to 
attend a brother’s funeral. ‘ 


‘'—The Louisville Courier-Journal answers 
the Democratic conundrum, ‘ What. ought 
the Baltimore Convention to do?’ with the 
remark that ‘before proceeding regularly to 
business, it ought to adjourn.” 


— “Mr. Smith, I wish to speak to you pri- 
vately. Permit me to take you apart a few 
moments,”? Smith, (who wasn't. the Icast 
bit’ frightened,) “certainly, sir; if you'll 
promise to put me together again,” 


—General N. P. Banks has authorized a 
positive and final denial of the rumor that he 
is to succeed Minister Curtin at St, Peters- 
burg. Ife says he has no wish to leave the 
United States and the position he now holds, 





—QOn Saturday last, at Jacksonville, In- 
diana, a divorce from his wife, upon the 

round of desertion, was obtained by Wm. 

- Milburn, the “‘ Blind Preacher.” This 
is a fair warning to all contemplating matri- 
mony not to go it “ blind.” 


-Mr. Locke, of the Toledo Blade, is pri- 
vately reported to have been desirous of dis- 
cottinuing the *‘ Petroleum Nasby”’ letters 
for the past two years, but that his associates 
in business have refused to permit it, regard- 
ing them as part of their stock in trade. 


-—Professor C. F. Chandler knows of no 
application of water which brings in so large 
a return in so small an area as in the dilution 
of milk before it reaches the city of New York. 
He estimates the amount paid in this way for 
water at $10,000 a day, or $3,000,000 a year. 


-—In Dresden they have an American club. 
It 18 a very agreeable place wherein to pass 
an hour or two in the morning. All the for- 
cign and domestic papers are kept on file, 
and there is a visitor’s book, Directly un- 
derneath there is a poets café, which is 
very convenient for members. 


—The Richmond (Va.) Whig is enthusias- 
“Tn our deliberatc 
judgment,” it remarks, ‘‘ the election of Mr. 
Greeley, under existing circumstances, would 
be a thousand fold better, both for South and 
for North, than that of Mr. Jefferson Davis 
himself.”’ This is decidedly the most equivocal 
compliment paid the *sage”’ since he sold 
out at Cincinnati. ‘To be preferred by the 
chivalry to Jeff. Davis himself! Oh, Horace ! 


—A Louisvillian offers to bet John Mor- 
rissey, or any other maf, five thousand dol- 
lars that Horace Greeley will not carry the 
State of New York; five thousand dollars: 
that he will not carry the State of Pennsyl- 
vanta, and five thousand dollars that he will 
not be elected President of the United States 
at the ensuing election, the action of the 
Democratic 


to be iat ouk of in gamer 
tion. The three bets to be taken toge 


-——_Ex-Governor Foote, of Tennessee, in his 
own words, shows his gratitude for re- 
moval of his political disabilities four or five 
days ago, and announces himself as a candi- 
date for Congress for the State at large upon 
the Cincinnati platform. If Mr. Foote puts 
it upon the s matter of he will 
best show commendable quality re- 
maining at home, and not putting himself in 
position where it would be necessary to take 
an oath that he has once broken. Pardoned © 


pe Congress and the country can do 
ieee a 


—Mr. Jefferson used to relate, with much 
merriment, that the final signing of the 
Declaration of Independence was hastened 
by an absurdly triyial cause. Near the hall 
in which the debates were then held was a 
livery stable, from which flies came into the 
open window, and assailed the ap teens Dr, 
legs of honorable members. Handkerchief 
in hand they lashed the flies with such vigor 
as they could command on a July afternoon, 
but the annoyance became at length so ex- 
treme as to render them impatient of delay, 
and they made haste to the momentous 
business to a conclusion,—J Parton, 


-—A jockey in Chicago attempted the feat 
of riding on horseback 300 miles in twelye 
consecutive hours, The track used was the 
circular one, seven-eights of a mile in length. 
Fresh horses were used for each round. On 
the twenty-fifth round. the horse bolted the 
track leaped the rail, falling upon its 
rider, who, however, not being much hurt, 


»}remounted and finished the round. On the 


eee per ae came to a ee oe 
mination, as orse again jumped 
fence and threw his rider with such force that 
he was obliged to be taken from the park in 
a coronas and he now lies in a very low 
state, although his physician has sais hépes 
of his recovery. He made 172} miles in 
nine hours and twenty minutes, and but for 
the accident would undoubtedly have accom- 
plished the feat. 


—T. W. Higginson has taken pains to com- 
pare the vital statistics of seve erations 
of the two old New England families, and he © 
pred Be verb 4 re : roe i oy the so 

sical d e w 
eroee on rs, that the re 3 

vod, if onytine He adds : ree 

o man of age can look at a class — 
rainy ads to a pga megunen dh tae: 
seeing to y or, to ; 
same number of college boys taken twenty- - 
five years ago. The tion of the girls | 
being far more delicate and complicated, the — 
same reform reaches them less but 
it reaches them at last. The little of 
the present day eat better food, wear more; 
healthful clothing, and breathe shore fresh- 
air than their mothers did. The introduction” 
of. india-rubber boots and wate cloaks* 
alone has given a fresh lease of to multi-' 
tudes of women who otherwise would have: 
been housed whenever it so much as sprinkled. 
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THURSDAY, JUNE 6, 1872. 
—_———— SS 


FOR PRESIDENT: 
ULYSSES 8. GRANT, 


OF ILLINOIS. 


FOR VICE PRESIDENT: 
HENRY WILSON, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS. 





Complete liberty and exact equali y in the 
= enjoyment of all civil, political, and public 
rights should be established and effectually 
maintained throughout the Union by efficient 
and appropriate State and Fedéral legislation. 
Neither the law nor its administration should 
admit of any discrimination in respect of citi- 
zens, by reason of;:race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude.—A I’lank in the Plat- 
Sorm of the Philadeljshia Convention. 


—E - 


The Nominations. 


The Republican yarty of the nation, through 
its appropriate ageht, has now spoken, and 
its will should be the law for all its mem- 
bers. { 

Unlike the “ Léberal’’ National Conven- 
tion, held a few w4eks ago at Cincinnati, the 
conclusions reacheal by the National Repub- 
lican Convention at Philadelphia during the 
present week si®prised nobody. In the 
nomination of Ulfsses 8. Grant for a second 
term of the Presidency, it has simply fulfilled 
the just expectatipns of the noble and patri- 
otic party for whith it acted, and proved that 
the sober good sense and loyal sentiment of 
the people which saved our country from 
disunion and ararchy during the last ten 
years, are still strong, vital, and controlling, 
and may still be trusted with the destinies of 
the Republic. {t is a singular fact, and a 
strong proof of: the nation’s confidence in 
General Grant, that, while no man has been 
more bitterly assailed inside and outside of 
Congress during the past year, no one has 
been seriously tamed as his successor. First, 
midst, and last, he has been the candidate 
of the Nationdl Republican party for the 
Presidency. ‘Through all the dust and smoke 
raised by the Blair-Missouri-Cincinnati move- 
ment, the people have steadily discerned the 
firm figure of U.S. Grant as the true stand- 
ard-bearer of the Republican party and of the 
Republic. Sorhe men see’ in this—only the 
stupidity of the people—their incapacity to 
discern their teuest and best agents; others 
sce in it the ccntrol obtained over the people 
by corrupt political rings; others pretend to 
see in it the evidence of military power and 
usurpation. But we see in it a wise deter- 
mination of the people to let well enough 
alone, to praise and approve the bridge that 
carries them safely over. After the long 
years of danger and alarm, this country wants 
peace and safety above all things else, and 
it knows General Grant to be a safe man. 
The humblest citizen of the Republic may 
sleep soundly and without fear for his liberty 
or his country when he knows that this sin- 
gularly quiet, firm, and just man is at the 
helm of State. It is all a mistake to suppose 
that the people which knew enough to elect 
Abraham Lincoln twice, and send Andrew 
Johnson to Tennessee at the end of his term, 
have all at once lost their power of discern- 
They have done nothing of the kind. 
There is no organic change in the people. 
Their judgment is not less entitled to respect 
in peace than in war in selecting Grant than 
in selecting Lincoln. At any rate the Na- 
tional Republican party has chosen its leader. 
The question is no longer an open one. 
The time for differences and preferences has 
past. Individualism is no longer in place. 
He is most true to himself who makes the 
largest sacrifices of individual opinion and 
feeling to the welfare of his country, He 
who wishes respect for his opinions and 
preferences should show an equal respect 
for the opinions and wishes of others. Na- 
tional self-government, the highest of earthly 
privileges, is possible only in the presence 
of a disposition of individuals to respect the 
decision of the majority. Though the latter 
may err the concurrence of many minds in 
any case affords a strong presumption in 
favor of its wisdom and justice. Any other 
theory leads to revolution and anarchy. To 
all the disaffected we say, no grounds have 
been thus far alleged against U. S. Grant, 
which, after all, do not leave him incompar- 
ably more desirable as a President of this 
Republic than any man who shall rely upon 
the old Democratic party for election, and 
who, if elected, will be sure to bring that 
political element into power. In a word, the 
contest is now to be between Greeley and 
the Democratic party on the one hand, and 
Grant and the Republican party on the 
other. In any and every conceivable case 
the conflict is to be between the princi- 
ples of the Republican party and those of 
the Democratic party. The Democratic 
party, in convention, may say one thing or 
Bay another, or it may say nothing; but, 
whatever it may say or do, or fail to say or 
do, we all know that the votes relied upon 
to oppose U.S. Grant, are the yotes of the old 
Democratic party, and that the contest, from 
the nature of things, must be of this charac- 
ier. There is no neutral ground. He who 
is ‘not for us is against us. 

As for the “New Nattonant Era” it 
shall have in the future, as in the past, but 
one voice, and that is for Grant and Wilson. 
What little influence it may have with any 
class of voters in the country shall be faith- 
fully exerted from now till November for the 
election of these worthy candidates to the 
two highest offices in the gift of the nation. 

The considerations which will induce the 
colored voters of the whole country to sup- 
port and vote for Grant and Wilson are high 
and imperative, and withal so obvious that 
the dullest can comprehend their importance. 
Any colored man who prefers liberty to 
slavery, peace to war, life to death, educa- 
tion te ignorance, progress to stagnation, 
social order and safety to violence and mur- 


is needed now. His even, well-poised judg- 
ment which never loses its balance, no matter 
what elements of excitement may surround 
it; his courage, which is equal to any re- 
sponsibility ; his firmness and decision, com- 
bined with respect for law and the just wishes 
of the people, make him the man for the hour. 
His re-election will hold the nation in peace, 
will continue national prosperity, conserve 
the great interests snatched from the perils. 
of civil war, strengthen respect for the Re- 
public abroad, maintain the national credit, 
and encourage the spirit of reform. 

It is not, however, only in the grand qual- 
ities of the man that we find reasons for his 
election over any others named against him. 
The great party which supports him is in 
sympathy with the man. That party is the 
party of law, freedom, and progress. It 
came into being at the call of no personal 
animosities, no disappointed ambitions, nor 
any mere personal grievances, such as are 
now sought as the basis of a new political 
party, but at the command of philanthropic 
and patriotic ideas. Its foundations were 
laid in the deepest convictions of the under- 
standing and the heart, and it has steadily 
maintamed these convictions. The candi- 
dates it now offers to the American people 
are fit and faithful representatives of this 
party of ideas and conyictions. There are no 
stragglers, no opposing “rings” no plotting 
and counter plotting. In solid column this 
naturally organized party marches forward to 
the great objects which called it into exist- 
ence. How different in the opposing camp! 
Mr. Greeley has no consistent following. 
His party is an Ishmaelitish crew made of 
men and rings, each against the other, united 
in nothing except in hatred to U. 8. Grant. 
Tn such a contest it is easy to see where vic- 
tory will perch in the end. ° 

The nomination for the Vice Presidency of 
that long and well known abolitionist, earn- 
est and untiring in his devotion to liberty 
and equality, Hon. HENRY WILSON, of Mas- 
sachusetts, will add strength and popularity 
to the ticket not second to that given by the 
nomination of Gen. GRANT. Those Repub- 
licans who might have been tempted to vote 
the Greeley ticket cannot turn their backs 
upon Senator Wilson, and we predict that 
the more respectable of the bolters will re- 
turn to the support of the regular nominees 
of the Republican party in consequence 
largely of the nomination of this true and long 
tried Republican. This nomination reaches 
us just as we are going to press, and we 
in consequence have only time and space to 
chronicle the fact. 


A Bolt from the Bolters. 


The disruption of the Liberal Republican 
ranks occurs at an earlier day than even its 
most sanguine opponents could have ex- 
pected. The meeting of the Free Traders 
in New York, called for the express purpose 
of repudiating the nomination of Horace 
Greeley, is a demonstration neither supris- 
ing nor does it express the views of an iso- 
lated body, but those of a large party, with 
ample power to accomplish their object, 
which is no other than to nominate a de- 
clared Free Trader, with as little, if any- 
thing, of Republican antecedents as to make 
him acceptable enough to the Democrats to 
be indorsed by them in Baltimore. There is 
no reason why this scheme may not succeed, 
unless frustrated by the old Bourbon Democ- 
racy; and it is evidently the last thread on 
which the hopes of the authors of Liberal 
Republicanism are hanging. Originating in 
personal resentment, wounded vanity, and 
unscrupulous ambition, it owed its temporary 
‘spread mostly to the ingenious device of the 
leaders to write ‘* revenue reform’ on their 
banner. It was, indeed, the only real and 
solid issue on which they could rely, amnesty 
and the scream about corruption being dodges 
altogether too transparent to entice the masses 
away from their old party associations. As 
it was, the Free Traders among the Republi- 
cans, Whose Free Trade tendencies are 
stronger than their Republican principles, 
became its chief supporters, never dreaming 
of the possibility that any man but an ac- 
knowledged Free Trader would be nomi- 
nated in Cincinnati. With what indescrib- 
able rage and dismay they must therefore 
have been filled when the ugly demand was 
made to them to pledge themselves to the 
support of a life-long, extreme Protectionist, 
and of a non-committal platform? For such an 
issue it was not worth severing old party ties. 
Indeed, it would have been only a trifle more 
absurd if in 1868 the Chicago Convention had 
placed Pendleton. or McClellan on their 
platform and summoned the adherence of all 
good Republicans. j 
If, as may be expected, the new bolting 
movement assumes larger dimensions, it will 
have the result of leading back to the sup- 
port of the Philadelphia nominee those who 
are not yet ready to surrender entirely their 
Republican tendencies, while the others will 
join their affinities in Baltimore, where they 
can be certain to have a platform which at 
least will be explicit in this respect. Mr. 
Greeley will thus be left in the unenviable 
plight of a man who has seated himself be- 
tween two chairs, with ample leisure for 
melancholy meditations on the folly of sacri- 
ficing the glorious record of a life nobly spent 
in the service of a great cause for a mere 
bubble of vain glory. On whatever 
course he may determine, whether under 
such hopeless circumstances he will with- 
draw from the contest or fight it out to the 
end, his public career will be ruined beyond 
redress. A future not less honorable than 
his past was open to him, If how, or at 
some future day, he had aspired to the Presi- 
deney by means of the support of the Repub- 
lican party he might have been unsuccessful 
yet his influence—the general respect es 
enjoyed as one of the foremost among the 
Republican leaders—would have remained 
unimpaired. We do not see in which direc- 
tion he can now look fora party. The Demo- 
crats and Free Traders are just now giving 
him rather strong evidence of their views 
concerning him, and the Republicans will 





der is competent to state the argument for 
the Republican ticket, and to answer all the 

buse and sophistry which can possibly be 
‘brought against it. Wendell Phillips is right, 
when he says, “no colored man who values his 
life can vote for Greeley as against Grant,’ 
The cage is put none too strong. While Mr, 
Greeley himself has a knife for the throat of 
no man, while he abhors wrong and violence 
not less than General Grant, he ‘ts’ still 
likely to be the approved candidate of the 


never forget that he has attempted to rain 
the party for the gratification of selfish ambi- 
tion. The stain is indelible and no white- 
It seems hardly probable that Mr. Gree- 
ley should not byghis time begin to realize 
pa aii SD coe 
on the 
and General Grant, in particular, as though 
they were the only enemies he has to en- 
counter. No pretext is deemed too trivial 
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for them, and the fast that. 

disappearance should be discovered only te- 
cently needs no explanation, for the simple 


them any more than for piles of other old 
records. Yet the Tribune is determined to 
make out a case to the voucher 
robbery in New York. Does it not know 
that, if anything in General Grant’s career, 
his military achievements are established 
facts beyond the reach of his most venomous 
antagonists? Why does it not at once set 
out on the grateful task of bringing evidence 
that the merit of Lee’s surrender is virtually 
due to McClellan and Hancock ? 

The probable failure of the Alabama 
Treaty has to furnish another handle for the 
vilifications and denunciations to be used 
among the means through which the Govern- 
ment is to be wrenched from the hands of 
the Republicans. By this time the bad faith, 
the perfidy of the English Government, has 
become manifest to the dullest intellect. We 
recognize in its course the same hostile spirit 
that prompted its attitude towards us during 
the rebellion, and now revolts at the just de- 
mand for reparation. No statesmanship 
could have effected a satisfactory settlement 
with such an antagonist, and we should be 
truly thankful to the Tribune if, instead of 
throwing the fault altogether on the Presi- 
dent and his Cabinet, it would graciously 
initiate us into that higher wisdom through 
which, as it assumes, the conflict would have 
been prevented. Such attacks, however, 
formidable as they would have been only a 
year ago, do but little harm now. The 
Tribune, a tower of strength as long as it was 
the faithful exponent of the principles of the 
Republican party, has voluntarily surrendered 
its power for good and evil the day when it 
renounced those principles to become the 
non-party mouthpiece of one man, for the 
promotion of his own ambitious aspirations. 











Political Wisdom by the ‘‘Capti- 
tal.’ 


It is now beginning to be pretty well un- 
derstood by the supporters of the Cincinnati 
candidates that they have no reason to ex- 
pect an endorsement by the Baltimore Demo- 
cratic National Convention, and, moreover, 
that such an endorsement, even if it were 
possible to get it, would do them a great deal 
more harm than good, What we said in 
these columns, five weeks ago, as to the effect 
of a Democratic endorsement of Greeley, 
comes out now in the Capital, the Greeley 
organ in this city, as a new lesson of wisdom 
which politicians are invited to study. It is 
always pleasant to the teacher to see himself 
surrounded by apt pupils, and we confess to 
have felt nota little flattered to find the views 
and opinions of this paper caught up by the 
Capital, and brilliantly rendered after only a 
month’s study of them. The atyle of the 
Capital is all its own. We lay no claim to 
that, but the ideas presented to its readers so 
ably are so identical with those written by 
the editor of this paper five weeks ago, that 
we can account for the circumstance only 
upon one of two suppositions ; one is, that a 
stray copy of the New NATIONAL Era has 
by some means gotten into the hands of the 
editor of the Capital, and the other is, that 
there is but little difference between the 
intellectual faculties of the negro and the 
Caucasian, both easily reaching the same 
conclusions when employed upon the same 
facts. Whichever may be the true explana- 
tion of our coincident opinions, the reader 
will perceive that no damage is done to our 
well-grounded self-complacency. The Capi- 
tal now sees very plainly that any endorse- 
ment of Mr. Greeley by the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention at Baltimore will make 
him simply the Democratic candidate, and 
leave fhe race for the Presidency between 
the two great parties as heretofore, with the 
certainty that the Republican party will be 
victorious. 





Exhibition of Wayland Seminary. 


— 


The annual exhibition of the students of 
Wayland Seminary took place on the evening 
of the 29th ult., at the Nineteenth Street Bap- 
tist Church. The exercises were opened by 
prayer by Rev. D. W. Anderson, of the Nine- 
teenth Street Baptist Church. Our readers 
have already been informed of the excellent 
character of this institution. The exercises 
consisting of singing and original orations, 
were equal if not superior to those of some of 
our institutions of learning making greater 
pretensions. The original orations were 
original, and not culled from encyclopedias ; 
these were upon subjects near and dear to the 
young men who treated of them; they were 
consequently able to throw all the enthusi- 
asm and eloquence of their nature into their 
treatment. It was evident to the audience. 
that the young men, whom the vile slanderers 
of the negro race, charge with incapacity to 
think, were men of thought, of earnest study, 
and of a strong will to learn. 

This institution has as yet no fine build- 
ings, and does not make a grand appearance in 
outside show, which probably accounts largely 
for the absence of those from their exhibitions 
and examinations ‘who would otherwise be 
attracted. What is lacking in outside show 
and display is better filled by genuine study 
and learning. The orations of Wm. Henry 
Scott, of Virginia, on the ‘‘ Future Glory of 
America,’”’? of Wm. C, Costin, District of 
Columbia, on the ** March of Truth,” and 
that of James Wiggs, of South Carolina, on 
“*Great Men,’’ were especially excellent, and 
would have been creditable ‘to men of more 
experience than they have had. 

Among those present at this exhibition 
were General Eaton, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Hon. Ginery Twitchell, of Massachu- 
setts, Hon. M. H. Donnell, of Minnesota, 
Hon. A. M. Clapp, and Rey. Dr. Parker. 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_ 
The New York Tribune—A Fraud. 


The tine was when the New York Tribune 
presented a straightforward, manly, and con- 
challenged 


— 


sistent line of conduct ‘which 

public respett, but that day has passed. It 
is now a fraud. It pretends to be non- 
partisan, when in fact ite utterances betray 
its gross hypocrisy, and plunge it into.a depth 
of partisan abasement never before reached 
in its liistory. Its columms are now filled 
with a tissue of abuse and traduction of the 
Republican party and its administration of 





ploodthirsty crowd which filled New York and frivolous, too obviously unfhir, to seize duct affords, and yet it pretends to be an 
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tends to have retired from its editorial corps, 
-and yet each issue bears the ear-marks of 
his efforts in behalf of his own cause. He is 
incessant in his against the 
Republican party and in behalf of his own 
betrayal of its principles and statesmen, for 
the thirty pieces involved in the empty nom- 
ination tendered him by an unauthorized and 
irresponsible band of recreant politicians at 
Cincinnati. He yet claims to be a Republi- 
can in the columns of the Tribunc, while he 
conspires with its enemies to encompass the 
overthrow of the Republican party and its 
principles in the Government. He courts 
Democrats to join him in his crusade against 
the Republican party, and reproves Mr. 
Voorhees for not walking into his parlor on 
the first invitation. We doubt if the political 
history of this nation affords gnother example 
of such gross abandonment of principle— 
such utter abasement—such hypocritical pre- 
tence—such outright fraud and deception, as 
is presented in the campaign inaugurated at 
Cincinnati and engineered by Horace Gree- 
ley through the columns of the New York 
Tribune. Mr. Grecley cannot escape the 
legitimate consequences of the course of his 
organ, however much he may pretend to 
have divorced himself from its editorial man- 
@gement. In this excuse the fraud becomes 
double, and the consequences to those in- 
volved will be three-fold. There is no es- 
cape. 
Examination of the Colored 
Schools. 


Monday, June 3d, the examinations of the 
colored schools were continued at the M 
street school. At the head of this school is 
Miss Mary C. Bozemon, who is one of the 
most successful principals in the city, and her 
school is marked for its almost perfect order. 
Order is one of the main features of a well- 
conducted school, and where it prevails good 
scholarship is almost sure to follow. This 
fact was well established in our minds as we 
listened to the examinations in the respective 
rooms. The first room visited was the low- 
est primary, taught by Miss A. S. Simmons. 
This school numbers sixty-four pupils, and 
all were present. For children so small it 
was natural for them to appear a little timid 
before so many strangers, but in spite of all, 
their reading and spelling were very com- 
mendable, and the teacher has much to be 
proud of, especially in that she has ‘laid a 
good foundation for her pupils to build upon. 
The examination was conducted by Prof. 
Vashon. 

Primary No. 2, taught by Miss Mary E. 
Brooks, was examined by Superintendent 
Cook. There are sixty-three scholars in 
this room, sixty-one of whom were present. 
We were particularly impressed with the 
promptness and distinctness with which the 
pupils in this room responded. They evinced 
a fair understanding of the arithmetical signs 
and notation. Their reading and spelling 
from the second reader was good. 

Miss Mary Garrett has charge of the first 
primary. Under her control are fifty-seven 
scholars, and fifty-five of them were present 
to undergo the ordeal of an examination, 
which was conducted by Superintendent 
Cook. While we were present a class was 
examined in addition and subtraction, the 
analysis of which ‘wadvery good. The order 
in this room was perfect—not one instance 
of whispering did we notice. 

The third secondary is presided over by 
Miss Cleo A. Jones, numbering forty-three 
scholars, two of whom were absent. Prof. 
Vashon-tested them as to their knowledge of 
reading, spelling, arithmetic, and geography. 
The pupils as a whole acquitted themselves 
nobly, and proved that their worthy teacher 
had not been remiss in her duties, though ar- 
duous, and that they had thrived under her 
instruction.* 

The last school examined in this building 
is under the charge of Miss Carrie Lewis. 
The examination was conducted by Superin- 
tendent Cook. We were unable to remain, 
but were informed by those present that 
the children under her charge evinced schol- 
arship second to none, especially in arith- 
metic. 

On Tuesday, the 4th instant, the examina- 
tion was continued at the Chamberlin school, 
Georgetown. Miss Sarah Daffin is the prin- 
cipal of this school and deserves great praise 
for the success she has had in reducing the 
number of tardiness. It is a rare thing to 
have a tardy scholar in that building. The 
examination of the children in Miss Julia 
Luckett’s room was conducted by Superin- 
tendent Cook. ‘The number of scholars en- 
rolled is forty-two, forty of whom were pres- 
ent and stood the test of the examination 
very creditably. The chirography of the 
ehildren was very commendable and was 
worthy of more advanced students. 

The intermediate school of this building is 
under the control of Miss Anna Vanderhoop 
and was examined by Prof. Vashon. The 
classes in common and decimal fractions ac- 
quitted themselves well. Our attention was 
called to the perfect maps drawn by the pu- 
pils upon the board, which proved not only 
their aptness for drawing but their knowledge 
of geography. ‘The singing conducted by 
Mrs. Wormley is worthy of commendation. 
We could not remain te witness the examina- 
tion of the Grammar school, but judging from 
the thoroughness of the other schools, and the 
success the principal has had in the past, we 
are willing to state that the examination met 
the most sanguine hopes of all. 

All of the examinations were witnessed by 
a large number of friends, among whom were 
Hon. J. P. Lynch and Senator Bowles, 
of Mississippi; the Board of Trustees, ex- 
Trustees Syphax and Jones, and Hon. J. H. 
Brooks, Geo. Garrett, and many others. 

Wednesday, 5th, was a day of great anxiety, 
at.the John F. Cook school, on the part of 
the teachers and pupils. It being late when 
we reached the building, we heard but little 
of the examination of the children under the 
tutorage of Miss Maria Dorseter, but what 
we did hear was very satisfactory. The 
grammar room, taught by Miss Emma Brown, 
numbers thirty-one pupils, twenty-nine being 
present. The examination was conducted by 
Supt. Cook and Prof, Vashon. The reading 
in this room was excellent. The readers 
seem to understand the subject-matter, and 
every one:read with an effect. The spelling, 
both oral and written, was fair. The entire 
examination proved that the labors of the 
year had not been for naught. 
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: Special Taxes. 

The bill introduced into the Legislative 


is { Council by Hon. John A. Gray, and passed 

)} by that body, in relation to the payment of 
special taxes, is now slumbering in committee 
|} in the House of Delegates. The bill is an 


excellent one, and {s as well in the interest 
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especially interested in Mr. Gray’s bill, many 
of whom, after toiling for years under the 
scourge of the slaveholder, found themselves 
freed by the war with the result of their toil 
in the possession of their masters, have man- 
aged, by dint of hard work avd economy, to 
save up enough to purchase a little home for 
themselves and families. By the law, as it 
now stands, they may be taxed by the Board 
of Public Works to an unlimited extent for 
special improvements, costing, in many cases, 
more than the property before which the im- 
provements are made will bring at sale. 
Mr. Gray’s bill makes the payment of special 
taxes by installments at such intervals as 
will be alike of benefit to the District and to 
the property-holders, The Council took up 
and promptly passed this measure, and the 
House, elected by the people, if they have 
the people’s interest at heart to the extent 
claimed by those opposed to the appointing 
of one branch of the Legislaiure, they must 
certainly look after the interest of their con- 
stituents in this matter to the same extent 
of the body not directly responsible to the 
people. A meeting was held in the Seventh 
District last week, passed resolutions urging 
the House of Delegates to pass Mr. Gray’s 
bill. We trust that it will become law. 





School Examination at Barry 
Farm, 

The colored schools taught by Mrs. Vir- 
ginia L. Douglass, Principal, Miss Hall, Mrs. 
Sarah Shimm, and Miss Emma Patterson un- 
derwent their annual examination on Wednes- 
day of last week with credit, Mu » greater 
progress could be made in our county schools 
but for the fact that the poverty of the parents 
of children makes it, in many cases, necessary 
for them to take their children from school 
and put them in employ at a time when they 
can accept instruction to the best advantage. 
This difficulty has worked to the disadvantage 
of the Barry Farm school to no small extent, 
still the advancement made by the pupils 
under the circumstances is very encouraging. 








DAN VOORHEES charges Horace Greeley 
with favoring civil rights and the abolition of 
caste in schools. The New York Tribune 
(Greeley’s paper and organ) rushes to the 
rescue of Greeley and quotes from his Pough- 
keepsie speech to show that the charge made 
by Voorhees is incorrect. As this charge is 
the only porfion of the Voorhees speech that 
Greeley’s paper considers dangerous to his 
interests as a candidate for the Presidency, 
the Tribune makes hot haste to show to the 
world that Greeley is not opposed to caste, 
but on the contrary, thinks it better for the 
blacks to keep to themselves and the whites 
to themselves, Poor Greeley, how easy it is 
to see the hook covered by your bait for 
Democratic negro-hating votes. _ 
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before the law for all citizens of the United 


States, without regard to race or color. 


The Residence of Frea’k Dougiass 
Burned. 

It will be seen by the following taken from 
the Evening Star that the editor of the New 
NATIONAL ERA, has met with a serious loss 
in the burning of his residence, in Rochester, 
New York. The loss has not, up to this 
writing been fully ascertained, but the follow- 
ing is an approximation : 

The house of Frederick Douglass, at Roch- 
ester, New York, burned on Sunday night 
last, is described as an elegant mansion, with 
barn and outhouses, on Douglass Hill, in the 
suburbs of that city. The building was ecrect- 
ed by Mr. Douglass twenty-one years ago, 
and Br been occupied by him as a residence 
since that time. It was built of wood, and 
was an easy prey to the devouring element, 
Mr. Doug was in this city, and the house 
was occupied by his son-in-law, N. Sprague, 
and family, who had a narrow escape from 
death, so rapid was the progress of the fire. 
The furniture saved was but of small value, 
excepting the valuable library and private 
papers. A cow, worth $100, and the coaches, 

ies, harness, &c., in the barn were con- 
sumed, but Mr. Sprague succeeded in res- 
cuing the horses. The fire originated in the 
barn and was undoubtedly the work of an 
incendiary, as there has been no light used 
in this Dhilding since last winter. Mr. Doug- 
lass’ residence was surrounded by a beautiful 

‘ove, which was entirely destroyed. $11,000 
n United States bonds, which was in the 
house, were destroyed, 


Col. J. W. Forney on Hon, Chas, 
Sumner. 











The following editorial letter of J. W. 
Forney to his paper, the Philadelphia Press, 
we publish because in it we find much that 
accords with our own views of the speech of 
the Hon. Charles Sumner. This letter, writ- 
ten by a warm personal friend of Mr. Sum- 
ner, and an advocate of the re-election of 
President Grant, cannot be said to have been 
written in a mere partisan spirit, and is, in 
consequence of its sincere devotion to prin- 
ciple and the means of carrying out that prin- 
ciple, of great value at this time : 


WASHINGTON, June 1, 1872. 

Mr. Sumner’s speech may be called the 
first shot in the Presidential battle. It came 
as sudden as Sumter, though not as unex- 
pected. The great Senator, who rarely does 
anything in haste, and whose speeches are as 
well prepared as his exquisite dress and his 
incomparable dinners, had carefully filled 
himself with his subject, and had freely dis- 
cussed it with his friends before pronouncing 
what may be called his indictment of Presi- 
dent Grant. With his thorough knowledge 
of parliamentary law, he watched and waited 
for his opportunity, and scized it yesterday 
afternoon, when he knew he was in the line 
of safe precedent aud could not be obstructed 
by any special order. It would be folly to 
deny that his age geo is flerce and able. It 
would be weak to refuse to accept it as a 
bold and dangerous demonstration. As such 
I propose to discuss it. ‘The readers of the 
Press have not failed to notice that I have 
never concealed my attachment to Charles 
Sumner. I know him so well, and have 
known him so long, and I confide so entirely 
in his personal integrity, and so honor his 
acquirements and his patriotism, that I could 
not help repeated efforts to establish good 
relations between him and President Grant. 
I have never concealed my belief that his 


Senate Committee of Foreign Relations was 
a mistake, deeply aggravated by its subse- 
quent organization, and by the removal of 
Mr. Motley. But there is a strong resem- 
blance in one or two instances between the 
illustrious General and the illustrious Sen- 
ator, They have both been accustomed to 
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speech of 
South Carolina mad 
a South 
man, in June of 1856, he made no oe 
but retired from public notice and recreate 
his shattered constitution. This was in re- 
sponse to the inflicted by a political 
foe. Had he shown the same spirit as to a 
political ally, if not friend, after his deposi- 
tion from the Senate Committee of ate 
Relations after Motley’s removal, after 
Santo Domingo mistake, all had been well. 
This cold world cares nothing about any 
man’s griefs. It sympathizes an hour and 
then forgets. It rather rejoices in our mis- 
fortunes, because it has not itself been 
wounded. Our neighbor breaks his leg; we 
pity him, but exult in the fact that our own 
remains whole. No man knows this axiom 
more t hly than Charles Sumner; and 
yet he has allowed himself to become the 
organ of personal griefs, and, I regret to add, 
the repeater of personal accusations. His- 
tory takes little note of the foibles of public 
men, They have abounded in all administra- 
tipns from the beginning of civilized govern- 
ment; but in this country, at least, they 
amount to nothing when public service has 
been faithful, and when principle has not 
been sacrificed. Discount Grant, if you 
please, by all that Mr. Sumner charges, and 
what remains? Alas! why did not the great 
Senator sum up the good done by our silent 
President while he was parading what he 
calls his errors? Why did he not tell us of 
the unforgotten aggregate, so much greater 
than the wrong to himself, the removal of 
.Mr. Motley, the experiment of Santo Do- 
mingo, or even the appointment of relations, 
and the selection of Cabinet Ministers, whom 
we are tolddid not deserve such recognition ? 
That would have been the _ of the impar- 
tial statesman. Why did he not recall his 
own grateful emotions—for I know how he 
felt then—when Grant captured Vicksburg 
on almost the same day that Gettysburg fell ; 
when Grant marched through the Wilderness 
and laid his conquering sword on Richmond, 
and when the living Stanton poured out his 
thanksgiving to God over the uncomplaining 
devotion of Grant in her agonizing extremity? 
Why did not Charles Sumner rise to the lofty 
height he has heretofore so resplendantly 
occupied, and bravely point to the other and 
the brighter and better reverse of the medal ? 
Could he not see that one so wildly worship- 
ed by a great people for the greatest work 
ever wrought in history will not be discarded 
because of personal charges which, at the 
worst, if true, only prove that Grant has 
yielded to influences that have been favored 
by many of our public characters ? 

’ Had Mr. Suniuer confined himself to merely 
personal charges it would have been better 
for his case; but when he tries to deprive 
President Grant of all credit for the manage- 
ment of the finances, and to assert that An- 
drew Johnson paid off more of the national 
debt than George 8. Boutwell, and when he 
arraigns him for faithlessness to the colored 
peop e, he offends, I undertake tosay, against 

is own better judgment. The confidence of 
the money cireles and the united support of 
the colored people upon Grant as their candi- 
date for re-election are the double answer to 
this extraordinary accusation. 

For one, I do not fear Grant’s personal 
overnment. Many people asseverate that, 
f re-elected, he will dedicate himself to the 
punishment of those who have not favored 
the special features of his policy ; that he will 

ore States like Pennsylvania and take the 
bulk of his Cabinet from useless men and 
Democratic commonwealths. All this is pos- 
sible. A man generally sticks to those he 
has learned to like, and a community of ac- 
tion makes a community of confidénce. A 
President is like other men at the best, and 
will be guided by the same motives. I go 
for Grant, not because he will change his 
household, but because he — aided to 
save my country, and has given to me and 
mine the best government in the world. 
Some things he doves I do not like; but he is 
so much better than a Republican at the head 
of the Administration, and in the keeping of 
the Democratic party, who would restore the 
old rebel leaders and measures, that I often 
thank God he is here to rescue us from that 
calamity. And will my dear friend, Mr. 
Sumner, bear this fact in mind? Is it not 
better to have Grant at the head of our Ad- 
ministration for four years more than Greeley 
at the head of the ocracy for the same 
time ? 

The personal government that I fear in 
this country is that of the United States 
Senate. A Senator is often ter than the 
Executive. He confirms and consents, but 
he also commands. 
offonaiseruling a United States Senator can 
be a despot, He may override the delegation 
in the House. He may trol in defiance 
of republican sentiment, appointments in 
Congressional districts re nted by Demo- 
crats, and he may de and disfranchise 
the best men in those districts. The Presi- 
dent himself is impotent before this monstrous 
and insufferable dictation, It must be changed, 
cost what it may. 

No, my dear friend Sumner. We cannot, 
we dare not, forget General Grant. I am 
not one of his flatterers. I have never con- 
cealed the truth from him. But I am not 
insensible to the fact. I cannot forget how 
much he has done for you and for me in giy- 
ing us a country. I cannot forget that with- 
out him we might be to-day divided, discord- 
ant, and hostile peoples. And I shall go 
back to my workshop in Philadelphia to- 
night, and next week do my best to re-elect 
him, in the confident hope that he will for 
four years to come be a good, old-fashioned 
Republican President. If he deceives me 
and proves to be a Cesar, he will also prove 
that he is a very foolish man. J. W. F. 
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The Soldiers’ Protest. 

One of the strongest influences which con- 
tributed to the nomination of Gen, Grant-was 
his acceptability to the soldiers, and one of 
the most effective elements of the work of his 
election was the vote of his old comrades and 
subordinates. Many partisans of the re- 
nomination insist that the same reasons now 
exist in favor of his second candidacy. But 
they are greatly mistaken. The American 
soldier is not a mere machine—not a creature 
of discipline and pipe-clay. Our army was 
composed of the best blood and best brain of 
the land. They fought for their country and 
not for their general. At the first election 
after the war it was natural that they should 
vote for Gen. Grant, who was the candidate 
of the undivided Union party. That was the 
only means then opee, as it seemed, to gar- 
ner the fruits of the war. But the soldiers 
have not been blind and deaf ever since. 
They have seen, in common with all other 
citizens, the evils of the mess-room govern- 
ment which the present Administration has 
given us. They have seen how discreditable 
a throng of flatterers have ed the favor 
and contidence of the President. They have 
seen the work of ification shamefully de- 
layed by partisan legislation, which has ren- 
dered their labor and their wounds of no avail. 
They gave their sweat and blood for the in- 
terests of the whole country, and they see the 
fruits of the war seized by one man and his 
clique of friends. They for the re- 
establishment of constitutional Hberty, and 
they see every day a nearer approach to the 

ples and practices of personal govern- 
ment. They went into the army to 
law, and they see this military Administra- 
tion violating law in every direction. 

The above, from the New York Tribune, is 
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The above are the honest sentiments of 
H. G. and of the N. Y. Tribune. The 7r- 
bune of to-day is laboring for the election of 
its editor-in-chief to.the place filled by Presi- 
dent Grant, and blinded by ambition falaifies 
all its former utterances with the hope of for- 
warding its editor’s interest in the race for 
the White House. 


So GENRAL has the public confidence be- , 


come in Dr. Ayer’s medicines, and so great 
the demand for them, that unprincipled vil- 
lains are attempting to deceive the unwary 
by imposing upon them their worthless nos- 
trums under a similarity of name. Cherry 
Pectoral Lozenges, Dr.’ Ayer’s Troches, 
Ayer’s Pastiles for Coughs, Cherry Pectoral 
Cough Drops, Ayer’s Fever and Ague Cure, 
Dr. Ayer’s Indian Pills, &c., &c., (none of 
which are of Dr. Ayer’s manufacture or com- 
position) are specimens of this villainy and 
deceit. They not only defraud the sick of 
their money but of their health, or the recoy- 
ery of their health, which is far more import- 
ant than money. From actual counterfeits 
the people are protected by law which the 
Doctor promptly enforces, but these evasians 
sometimes elude the law, and purchasers 
must protect themselves by refusing to be 
deceived by them.-—Dover (N. H.) Bee. 








A Fatal Omission. 


Congress has postponed the time for ad- 
 morbgr nee to the third of June. It is per- 

aps too early yet to recount its shortcom- 
ings. But there is one meas: re which seems 
to be buried beyond reach of any action this 
session. This is the civil rights bill intro- 
duced by Senator Sumner, and which only 
last week was ‘‘amended”’ in a playful mood 
by the United States Senate by striking out 
the provisions for equal rights in schools and 
churches. This was done by Senator Matt. 
Carpenter, of Wisconsin, and thought at the 
time an excellent joke. The Senate sat up 
all night to pass the general amnesty bill, 
which received an overwhelming vote in both 
Houses, and was promptly signed by the 
Sretag.gnesd tested ood jok 

aving passed by the Senate as a e, 
had no such fortune. It was era the 
foot of the list in the House, and there it will 
remain until the next session of Congress. 
Only a two-thirds vote can put it forward, 
and - it is almost certain cannot be ob- 
tained. . 

And yet it is certain that the Republican 
party cannot afford to go into the Presiden- 
tial canvass without the civil rights law or 
its equivalent, not only resolved for in the 

platform, but enacted by the Republi- 
pe,“ pesmmens 3e0 in Congress, We must 
have some distinctive principles or the Re- 
pubKcan party will not rally. Amnesty is 
no more a part of Republican than of the 
Democratic or Liberal policy, and our Sen< 
ators voting overwhelmingly for general am- 
nesty, have not gained a single yote for the 
Republican nominee. With civil rights, it is 
different. Such a bitter and determined op- 
ponent of Grant as Senator Sumner is waiting 
for the Philadelphia platform before deciding 
whether a support or anon Greeley. If 
the Republican party would indorse the policy 
of equal sights for all citizens everywhere, 
there would be ground on which even Sen- 
ator Sumner could support the nominations 
of the Republican Convention. And Sen- 
ator Sumner re nts an be aR” constit- 
oaney The co aed peo South cow 
to Congress an e publican 
protect their rights, and if Conmreisant Ge 
Republican party fail in this duty, there will 
be trouble when the negro yoter comes to 
the polls in November. There have been 
already meetings of colored men in W: - 
ton to denounce the failure of Sumner’s bill. 
If Congress po en oe without even 
Carpenter’s substitute, the result will show 
how great a mistake has been made 


Rochester Express. > 
Carl Schurz on Herace Grectey. 


The record of the convention will net be 
complete without recounting what 
during a consultation of the Missouri de 
tion. At the close of the first ballot, and 
fore the result was announced, the delegation 
from that State asked and obtained leave to 
Bchurz went, ti chatr being filled during his 

urz went, the c 

absence by Mr. Geo. W. ‘Jaiian, of Indiana, 
When a reporter found his way into the midst 
of the de on Mr, Schurz was giving the 
members his opinion of Mr. Greeley. He 
said Mr. Greeley was the weakest candidate 
the convention could nominate. The s er 
had known him for fifteen years, while 
he respected him, it was true, nevertheless, 
that he was not the man, With his habits and 
lack of administrative ability, to receive the 
highest nomination. Moreover, he was a 
weak man among the Germans of Ohio and 
Illinois, and no one who could not secure 
their suflrages could be eleeted to the chief 
office in the nation. Mr. Schurz was ver 
much in earnest when he was * eve 
dently foreseeing the mistakes the convention 
was likely to make. It was a noticeable fact 
that in his closing address he uttered no word 
of conmendation of cither ticket or platfonn, 
Probably le did not feel that the statesman 
he had called for in his address on Friday had 
been nominated, and that the convention had 
not been so free from the the tricks of politi- 
cians as he had fondly hoped.—Cincinnati 


Gazelle, 
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MR. GREELEY’s letter of acceptance has 
by its peculiar tone called out this amusing 
remonstrance from one of the Liberal Repub- 
lican organs, the Hartford Post - 

**We have all laughed consumedly over 
the fact of the nomination; but when that 
honest old face comes up at the end of three 
weeks’ waiting to tell us—no, he don’t tell 
us in so many words, bat he ieteeie it 
pretty clearly—that he has all this 
time considering the question of rset paw. Sa 
he imparts so much humor to the i 
that Soon me oe pase enna. 
No, Horace ; 80; 
ninated because ten 
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THE CONVENTION. 





Morton MeMichaet ‘Temporary 
Chairman—Judge Settle Per- 
manent President. 


speeches of Morton, Logan, Gerritt Smith, 
and Others—Unbeunded Enthusiasm for 
Graht—The Name Received with Cheers— 
The Centest for Vice President—Wileon 
Leadiag Colfax— His Nomination qulie 
Certain—The Piatform Agreed Upon, 


PHILADELPHIA, June 6, 1 a. m.—Senator 
Wilson is gaining strength every hour, and 
his sanguine friends assert that he will be 
nominated on the first ballot, but it is more 
than probable that the second ballot will be 
reached before a nominee is chosen and from 
present appearances that nomince will be 
Senator Wilson, The following is a fair es- 
timate of the strength of both Colfax and 
Wilson after the complimentary votes have 
been given: Wilson 413, Colfax 339. 

The committee on resolutions have come 
to a satisfactory conclusion on the platform. 
It will not differ in spirit from that put forth 
in 1864 and 1868, but there will be a stron 
plank in addition recognizing the great labor 
movement throughout the country. George 
B. Loring, of Massachusctts, is chairman of 
the committee. 

As early as nine o’clock this morsing the 
streets around the Academy were alive with 
people from every portion of the country. 
Men were running hither and thither franti- 
cally, endeavoring to obtain admission tick- 
ets for themselves and friends, Tickets were 
scarce though, and many were disappointed. 
By eleven o’clock the Academy was well 
filled, and from that time until twelve o’clock 
the delegations kept flocking in. The seats 
assigned to the press are exceedingly cligibly 
located, and command a fine view of the seats 
assigned to the delegates. The newspaper 
men present, of whom there are a great 
many, represent nearly every journal in the 
country. Among them are several lady cor- 
respondents, all of them apparently busy. 
Just before the convention was called to 
order the platform was thronged with scores 
of prominent men engaged in conversation, 
the general topic of conversation being the 
relative merits and chances of the candidates 
for the Vice Presidency. At 12:15 Governor 
Claflin, Chairman of the National Executive 
Committee, called the convention to order, 
and spoke as follows : 

GENTLEMEN OF THE CONVENTION: Eect- 
ed according to the usage of the Republican 
party in convention of the people, held in 
every State, you have assembled for the pur- 
pose of placing in nomination candidates for 
the two highest offices in the gift of the 
American people. You represent a party 
founded on the broadest principles of free- 
dom, justice, and humanity, and whose 
achievements have been the wonder and ad- 
miration of the civilized world. The promises 
of reform and ess made four years since 
have been faithfully fulfilled—in the guaran- 
tee by the nation of equal rights to all; in 
the reduction of the public expenditures and 
the public debt ; in the decrease of the public 
burdens ; in the improvement of the public 
credit; of the establishment of the public 
faith, that no act of -repudiation shall ever 
stain the statute book, and in securing peace 
and order throughout the entire republic. 

You are summoned to declare anew your 
fidelity to those principles and purposes which 
have ht such beneficent results to the 
nation. e will not fear the people will de- 
sert those who have been faithful to their 
high trust for other men and other organiza- 
tions, although they may adopt our principles 
and promise to adhere to our policy. Let us 
go forward with confident faith that our cause 
will triumph, notwithstanding unexpected de- 
fection, over all combinations, however skill- 
fully planned,. because in its continued suc- 
cess are centered the best interests and the 
— hopes of the country. 

Rey. Dr. Reed, of the Presbyterian 
church at Eighth and Cherry streets, then 
opened the proceedings with prayer. 

Governor Claflin then rose and said: ‘I 
have the pleasure, by the instruction of the 
Executive Committee, of presenting to you 
the Hon. Morton MeMichael, of PhilaJelphia, 
for temporary chairman.’’ , 

Messrs. Lane, of Indiana; Platt, of South 
Carolina, and Lewis, of Louisiana, then 
escorted Mr. McMichael to the chair, amidst 
the wildest enthusiasm. ts 

Mr, McMichael, quiet having been secured, 
then spoke as follows : 


GENTLEMEN OF THE CONVENTION: I 
thank you for the privilege of presiding, even 
for the brief period I shall enjoy that honor, 
over such an assemblage as this. I am the 
more gratified because, as a delegate from 
Pennsylvania and a resident of Phi Iphia, 
it gives me an occasion to welcome you to 
our State and city; to say to. you- all how 

lad we are to have you among us ; how care- 
ul we shall endeavor to be to promote your 
comforts while you remain with us ; how de- 
sirous that when you leave us you will leave 
us with such impressions as will induce you 
frequently to return. Under any circum- 
stances, the presence of so many distin- 
men, gathered from all parts of this 
mighty land, which grows and stretches so 
rapidly that in these recurring —— 
convocations new States, new Territories, 
and, in this case, happily for the cause of 
humanity and progress, a new race-—new, at 
least, in the possession of political rights and 
civil functions, and soon to be endowed with 
all the attributes of equality—are repre- 
sented ; under any circumstances, your pres- 
ence would be to us a source of satisfaction, 
and it is my cer so in view of the purpose 
which has brought you hither. The malcon- 
tents who recently met at Cincinnati were 
without a constituency ; the Democrats, who 
are soon to meet at Baltimore, will be with- 
out a principle. The former, having no mo-) 
tive in common but personal disappointment, 
attempted a fusion of repelling elements, 
which has resulted in explosion; the latter, 
degraded from the high estate they once oc- 
cupied, propose an abandonment of their 
identity, which means death. Unlike the 
first, you are the authentic exponents of a 
great national organization, based upon prin- 
ciples 

Firm as the marble, founded as the rock ; 

As broad and general as the casing air ; 
unlike the last, your object is to preserve, 
not to destroy. And, gentlemen, differing 
from both these in character and aims, you 
will differ no less in the nature of your de- 
liberations. On the subject which has most 
perplexed, and must continue to perplex 
their councils, in yours, rather let me say in 
ours, there will be absolute harmony. -With 
us the selection of a Presidential candidate 
is a foregone conclusion, In that regard the 
people have decided for us in advance, and 
we have only to put their will into proper 
shape by formally nominating Ulysses 8. 
Grant. And with the blessing of God we 
shall not only make the nomination without 
demur, without debate, without dissent, but 
we shall make it under such auspices as will 
insure its complete and abundant ratification 
at the polls. 

It does not need, nor, considering my tem- 
porary occupation of this chair would it be 
suitable, that I should enter into any elabo- 
rate commentary as to the merit of our can- 
didate. But this I will say, that notwith- 
standing all the mahgnant venom that has 

spit at him; all the odious calumnies 
that have been heaped upon him; all the 
disgraceful slanders that have been circulated 
in regard to him, Gencral Grant at this mo- 
ment enjoys more of the confidence of his 
countrymen, is believed by them to be an 
honester, truer, and better man than any of 
his detractor.s No one in our day has been 
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all ree that we have 

to platform to be 

adopted it is not for me to anticipate; but 
along with other important doctrines it will 
undoubtedly contain the widest ition 
of human freedom, and the clearest affirma- 
tion of the duties which the Government 
owes to its working masses, wherever and 
however employed, in town or country ; and 
with such candidates and such a ined, whe- 
ther we have to encounter the decaying rem- 
nants of a once powerful party, but now so 
feeble that it is crying piteously to its enemy 
for succor; or on incongruous alliance of ill- 
assorted factions, with no bond of union but 
the -— of office, or all of them combined, 
we shall go forth conquering and to conquer. 
Mr. McMichael waa frequently interrupted 
by applause, and his allusions to the Cincin- 
nati and Baltimore movements were received 
with the wildest enthusiasm. Three times 


g | three were given when he said : ‘“The election 


with us is a foregone conclusion.”” Grant's 
name again aroused the feelings of the audi- 
ence, and prolonged applause followed, the 
delegates rising in their seats to give vent to 
their enthusiasm, 

Mr. MeMichael concluded amidst wild ap- 
plause, and three cheers were given with a 
will for the ¢hairman on the motion of a dele- 
gate in the parquet circle. 

When the name of Grant was mentioned 
as that which would carry with it the full 
strength of the people of the country, the 
delegates rose en masse, with cheers and 
waiving of hats and clapping of hands. 

As the chairman took his seat, the Acade- 
my rang with cheers for Grant. , 

During the speeches of Governor Claflin 
and Mr. McMichael the utmost enthusiasm 
prevailed, especially when the temporary 
chairman referred to General Graut.as the 
next President. Hats and handkerchiefs 
waved high in the air, and thousands of voices 
cried loud huzzas.~ It was a scene never to 
be forgotten. The earnest, determined coun- 
tenances of the people’s representatives was 
a sure indication of the sincere work that will 
be done before the grand successful result is 
announced. 

During the absence of the committces 
several eminent gentlemen were called on, 
and in response Senator Logan, Gerritt Smith, 
Senator Morton, ex-Governor Orr, General 
coer and others made addresses as fol- 
Ows: 

There being loud calls for John A. Logan, 
the General came forward and was introduced 
by the Chair, with “‘ there he is; look at him. 
He speaks for himeelf.”’ 

General Logan said: 

GENTLEMEN OF THE CONVENTION: There 
is nothing that would delight me more, if I 
was capable of doing so, than to entertain 
you with a speech. I know I ought not to 
judge, but if you will allow me to be the judge 
on this occasion, Lwill suggest that I do not 
thmk that this is the time, so far as I am 
concerned, I am out of voice from an effort 
last night. That is one reason why I should 
not address you at any great length, nor do I 
think it would be proper for me to attempt it. 
There are a great many gentlemen here that 
I know you are anxious to hear--men who 
are able, and who are eloquent, and men 
whom you have heard before. 

A delegate. We want to hear from Logan. 
{Applause.] 

Gen. Logan resuming: I only say, then, as 
I very certainly cannot attempt to detain you 
with a speech, that this whole land to-day, if 
they could see this convention assembled, the 
appearance of the convention, the manifesta- 
tions of enthusiasm which the mention of the 
name of the man whom you intend to present 
to the American people to be voted for for 
President, [great applause,] it would gladden 
the national heart. But I am proud, and I 
am giad to know that to-day, after four yéars 
of trial of the President of the United States, 
when you come here to Philadelphia to repeat 
what ae did four years ago-—his nomina- 
tion—I find more enthusiasm among the peo- 
ple in the midst of the delegates, four to one, 
than we found when we first presented him 
to the American people for a President. 
[ Applause. ]} 

It only proves the fact that he has done 
well. He has performed the duty that you 
have im upon him to your entire satis- 
faction, {applause,] and you come here to re- 
peat, “‘Thou hast been faithful over few 
things ; «ve will make thee ruler over many 
things.’’ [Great applause. 

As General an retired there were loud 
calls for Senator Morton, who was in the pro- 
scenium box, but he did not céme forward. 

Mr. Spencer, of New York, said: 

Mr. President, the delegation from the State 
of New York desires me to move that its ven- 
erable head, the oldest pioneer in the cause 
of emancipation in this room, [cheers,] Ger- 
ritt Smith, [great cheering,] be invited to ad- 
dress you. 

A scene of great enthusiasm followed, dele- 
gates all over the building rising in their 
places, waving hats and handkerchiefs in the 
air, calling lustily for Mr. Smith. 

In = the venerable gentleman rose 
in his place and bowed repeatedly, the as- 
sembly continuing to cheer. 

The Chairman came down from his plat- 
form and moved toward the part of the house 
where Mr. Smith was seated, waiting to con- 
duct him before the audience. 

Musie being called for to fill up the gap 
while Mr. Smith could get upon the stage, 
the band in the circle played ‘‘ Hail to the 
Chief.” 

When the music ceased, Mr. Smith stood 
before the cheering assembly. 

Mr. McMichael. ‘* Now, gentlemen of the 
convention, three rousing cheers.’’ 

They were given with a hearty will. 

Mr. Smith said: Gentlemen of the conven- 
tion, I will not detain you but a few minutes, 
for I fear I shall not be heard distinctly from 
my hoarseness. Gentlemen, the time has 
nearly come round again when the American 
people are to choose their Chief Magistrate. 
Who shall it be? {Cries of ‘‘Grant!”’ 
‘* Grant !”’ and loud cheers.] 

Whom shall we nominate? [More cries of 
““Grant!’’?} You all say Grant because he 
was the savior of the country. [Applause.] 
Why do you say Grant? cause he has 
blessed his country in the time of peace. 
[ Apeeee.) From the breaking out of the 
rebellion the American people defended their 
country bravely, but not always successfully. 
They have passed through a long alternation 
of success. Sunshine was now their 
cause, and now it was wrapped in gloom. It 
was in this crisis, in this period of fear, that 
General Grant was called to the head of the 
army. The people had be 
ultimate success. General Grant, by the 
persistency of his plans, by his determination 
to “fight it out on that line if it took all the 
summer,’ finally prevailed; and the army of 
General Lee surrendered to him. [Cheers.] 
Our country, the divided, became one again. 
I said that Gen. Grant has blessed us also in 
time of peace. He has done so. He has 
preserved us on terms of amity with all the 
nations of the earth. He has pursed the 
rd of kindness toward the poor, mi d 

ndians, and he is doing what he can to 
crush Ku-Kluxism and to save the negro and 
to save the poor man who defends the negro, 
‘to save them both from vengeance bloody, 
fearful, and horrible ; but it is said that Gen- 
eral Grant had one term of the Presidency, 
and that he should retire and give place to 
another. My doctrine is that, having proved 
himself a good President once, we may trust 
him fora second term. [Applause.] That 
was the doctrine of the American 
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tinue the leadership a little longer until the 
final and complete triumph of our cause, 
(Cheers. ] 

The calls for Morton being persistently re- 
newed, that gentleman came forward and 
was introduced to the audience, and bein 
unable, from physical infirmity, to ‘stand, 
seated himself in a chair in front of the plat- 
form. He said: 

In the enthusiasm which prevails here to- 
day I see unmistakable evidence of victory. 
This enthusiasm is not manufactured; it is 
spontaneous. It comes from the hearts of 
the audience here to-day representing the 
great masses of the people of the United 
States. [Applause.] You represent the 
Republican party, and that party has a great 
mission to perform, and that mission is no 
less than taking care of this country. To 
that party the interests of this great nation 
mnst be committed in the future as they have 
been preserved and fostered in the past. 

The Republican party is not a worshiper 
ofmen. We hold by the pioneers of Repub- 
lican principles. We do them all honor, but 
only so long as they remain faithful to those 
—— {Applause.] When a pioneer 
alls, he falls farther than, any one else. 
(Cries of “‘Good!”? and applause.] Among 
several other nations of antiquity the idea 
prevails that a father had a right to kill his 
own offspring, and some men have recently 
claimed that they were the fathers of the Re- 
publican party, and they claim the right on 
that account to kill it. [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] As a general thing we deny the 
paternity. [Applause.] But if we admitted 
the paternity we should deny the right to kill. 
What are the things the Republican party yei 
have to do? 

We know that it has been dinned in our 
ears for two or three years past that our mis- 
sion was performed. Whenever a man has 
been beaten for the nomination of Congress, 
he has generally come to the conclusion that 
the mission of the Republican party was at an 
end, and we ought to form a new party. If 
he has been turned out of office for malfeas- 
ance, or if he has failed to get into office, he 
would conclude that the duties of the Repub- 
lican party were at an end, and that a new 
organization ought to be formed. [Applause.] 
I ask you to-day ? What are the duties before 
us? First, in regard to those duties which 
concern the Administration, it is the duty of 
the Republican party to perfect our national 
financial system, sisi 3] gradually, but 
surely—not by violence or spasmodic efforts — 
to bring our national currency to par. 

We are certainly and safely approaching 
that point. We do not propose to accomplish 
it by violent theories, but by using the natural 
causes which are now at work. We shall 
place the credit of the nation upon a higher 
basis than it ever occupied before-—upon a 
higher basis than that occupied by that of 
any other nation. [Applause.} We shall do 
that by faithfully performing all our promises, 
by ays | our contracts in the spirit and the 
letter, and by the gradual but certain reduc- 
tion of the public debt.- [Cheers.] While we 
shall carry out to the letter the present policy 
we have on hand, we shall have nothing new 
on the subject. I may say in regard to plat- 
forms it is scarcely necessary for this conven- 
tion to adopt one, The platform of the 
Republican party is found in its history for 
the last ten years, and it is to be found in the 
policy of the present Administration. [Great 
applause. } ; 

It is to carry out and to consecrate the re- 
forms upon which this Administration has al- 
ready entered. [Cheers.] But our work is 
not done in regard to those great measures 
Which have #frowh out Of the war. It fs for 
the Republican party to establish the four- 
teenth and fifteenth amendments, [cheers ; 
to establish them in the Constitution beyon 
peradyenture, that they shall be recognized 
by all parties; that there shall no longer be 
any considerable party in the country that 
shall dare question the legality er validity of 
these amendments. [Applause.] It is for 
the Republican party to establish fully the 

hts of the colored men of this country. 
[ Applause. } 

Our work will not be done until there shall 
be an equal protection under the law ex- 
tended to men of every race and color, and of 
all men of all political views in every part of 
the United States. [Applause.] 

The mission of the Republican party will 
not be performed so long as there shall re- 
main a Ku-Klux organization in any State of 
this Union, [applause,] for that organization 
but sleeps in some of the States. It will 
awake to active, terrible life, shortly before 
the Presidential election, if there shall not 
be proper legislation, and if there shall not be 
a bold, firm administration of the Government 
to guarantee protection to all. [Cheers.} 

Our Government protects the rights of the 
American citizen everywhere, in every foreign 
country. If half a dozen Americans were 
murdered in London or Havana, by a mob, 
we should demand the prompt punishment of 
the murderers. It would be a cause of na- 
tional offense, and the Government of Eng- 
land or Spain would use every exertion to 
bring the murderers to punishment. A mur- 
der of an American citizen in a Tig land 
requires the immediate notice of the Govern- 
ment, and that life must be vindicated if needs 
be by the whole power of the nation. Shall 
it then be said that the Government has the 
power and the right to protect American citi- 
zens in every country but our own ? (Cheers.]} 
I hold that when any State fails, refuses, or 
from any cause is unable to secure to her 
citizens an equal protection of the laws, se- 
curity for life, liberty, aud property, I hold 
that it is within the power, and the absolute 
and solemn duty of the Government of the 
United States to extend protection in such 
cases. [Applause.] 

In passing what was called the Ku-Klux 
law we did not intend to place arbitrary pow- 
er in the hands of the President of the United 
States, to be exercised by caprice, or for sel- 
fish or partisan purposes. That power was 
placed there for the purpose of protecting or 
enabling him to protect the lives, liberty, and 
property of hundreds and thousands and even 
of millions of people in some of the Southern 
States, when the State governments had been 
unable or had failed to grant such protection. 
We knew, in placing that power in the hands 
of the President, that he would not abuse it. 
Ie has not abused it, [great applause,] and 
whatever may haye been said, allow me to 
say here that the Ku-Klux law has done more 
in a shorter time than any other law 
ever enacted by the Congress of the United 
States. It has operated like a charm, It has 
protected and thousands of people 
from murder, from , and from exile, 
and those in the South who denounce that 
law, who oppose the enactment of power to 
the President for another year to suspend the 
writ of habeas corpus in case of ution or 
rebellion, do not oppose it because any wrong 
has been done, because any rights have been 
violated, but because they are unwilling that 
a certain instrumentality shall be crushed out, 
which, being left uncontrolled, may control, 
may absolutely sway, the political future of 
certain States. We desire only fair and hon- 
est elections. We want men of all parties 
and of all colors to have, and we mean to 


: them in, the exercise of every politi- 
ca * 





am to say that 

They do not go to the essence and substance 
of his Administration. Amy man who sup- 
poses that he has strength enough to break 
up the Republican party will commit a very 
grave blunder. [Applause.] Let no man 
suppose that he can run the Republican party 
into the ranks of the Democratic party by 
means of any back-door or back-stairs for the 
sake of plunder. [Applause.] Several men 
who have been distinguished in the Republi- 
can party, whom we have been leoking up to 
as leaders and pioneers, have committed this 
mistake ; but when they have made this mis- 
take they have been dropped and have passed 
away forever. [Applause.] A pebble dro 
into a pool produces a ripple for a little while, 
but the pool soon becomes placid. And so 
the greatest man in the Republican y, if 
he shall be unfaithful to its principles hecause 
of personal disappointment or irritation, shall 
still be unable to destroy its organization, 
or destroy it, and he shall sink out of sight, 
to disturb the surface of the political world as 
little as the pebble when dropped into the 
pool. [Applause.] 

Then stand by your principles, You will 
on to-morrow nominate General Grant. [Ap- 
plause.) General Grant bas told the Amer- 
ican people that he had no policy -to urge 

inst their wishes. ~ pledge has been 
faithfully redeemed. He endeavors to carry 
out the national wish whenever he finds out 
what that wish is. The judgment of all men 
is better than the judgment of any one man. 
The common sense of the, country is better 
than the judgment of any man, however lofty 
or angelic may be his abilities, and the faith- 
ful public servant endeavors to find out what 
is the popular will—what is the wish of the 
nation, and then to carry it out understand- 
ingly. The great object of government is to 
subserve, to carry out the wishes of the na- 
tion rather than to carryout the policy or the 
rule of any individual. 

General Grant’s career has been a great 
success in all essential and substantial mat- 
ters. It has been a continued triumph. He 
has fostered and protected the interests of 
the people. I believe they are intelligent 
enough to understand it, and that we intend 
to indorse those interests and him for another 
four years, [Applause.] Whenever General 
Grant shall betray the principles of the Re- 
publican party upon which he was elected; 
whenever he shall become recreant to his 
high duties, he will pass away as some other 
men have passed away ; he will be condemned 
by the popular breath as other men are con- 
demned. [{Applause.] 

Speeches were then made by ex-Gov. Orr, 
of South Carolina ; Gen. Oglesby, of Ilinois; 
Wm. H. Gray, (colored,) of Arkansas; Rep- 
resentative Elliott, of South Carolina, and 
Mr. Harris, a colored delegate from South 
Carolina. 

Gen. Albright, of Pennsylvania, the chair- 
man of the committee on permanent organ- 
ization, then reported the following perma- 
nent oflicers: : 

Thomas Settle, of North Carolina, perma- 
nent President. 

Vice Presidents—Alabama, Paul Strobach; 
Arkansas, Elisha Baxter; California, M. 8. 
Sargeant ; Connecticut, Sabin L. Sage ; Dela- 
ware, Isaac Jump; Georgia, Hon. B. F. Con- 
ley; Illinois, Emery H. Haws; Indiana, 
Gen. Sol. D. Meredith; Iowa, Hon. W. H. 
Serves ; Kansas, John C. Carpenter; Ken- 
tucky, R. M. Kelley ; Louisiana, Louis Fra- 
zet; Maine, P. F. Rahey ; Maryland, Thos. 
Kelso; Massachusetts, Alexander H. Rice ; 
Michigan, Eber B. Waul; Minnesota, C. T. 
Benedict ; Mississippi, R. W. Flannery ; Ne- 
braska, John S. Bowen; New Hampshire, 
Hon. Wm. H, Y. Hackett; New yet 
Dudley 8. Gregory ; New York, H. B. Claf- 
lin; North Carolina, EdwantOantwell; Ohio, 
Lieutenant Governor Jacob Mueller; Oregon, 
John P. Booth; Pennsylvania, H. W, Oliver; 
Rhode Island, General A. E. Burnside; South 
Carolina, A. J. Renseer; Tennessee, Hon. 
Wm. H. Wisner; Texas, Hon. A. 33. Nor- 
ton; Vermont, J. Fairbanks; Virginia, Chas. 
T. Malord; West Virginia, Chas. Ilorton ; 
Wisconsin, Hon. Lucien Fairchild; Florida, 
Dennis Eagan ; California, George M. Chil- 
cott; District of Columbia, John F. Cook; 
Idaho, Hon. John R. MeBride ; Wyoming 
Territory, John W, Donnellon; Missouri, 
General John F. Benjamin. ih 

Secretarics--Alabama, Wm. V. Turner; 
Arkansas, L. G. Wheeler; California, Mar- 
cus D. Boruck ; Connecticut, Daniel Chad- 
wick; Delaware, Henry F, Pickles ; Florida, 
J. N. Butler; Georgia, P. M. Shirtley; Illi- 
nois, Daniel Shephard ; Indiana, O. M. Wil- 
son; Iowa, A. J. Felt; Kansas, Henry 
Buckingham; Kentucky, T. C. Buris; 
Louisiana, E. L. Weber; Maine, E. C. 
Brett ; Maryland, W. G. Tuck ; Massachu- 
setts, C. E. Whiting ; Michigan, C, S. Dra- 
per; Minnesota, Oito Wallmark; Missis- 
sippi, B. K. Bruce; Missouri, Theo. Brewer ; 

ebraska, J. B. Neaton; Nevada, C. C, 
Stevenson; New Hampshire, Charles S, 
Whitehouse ; New Jersey, John W. Newlin; 
New York, D. Ogden Bradley ; North Caro- 
lina, Q. A. Sykes; Ohio, James W. Sands ; 
Oregon, H. R. Kincade; Pennsylvania, H. 
H. Bingham ; Rhode Island, Wilson A. Al- 
drich ; South Carolina, H, G. Maxwell ; Ten- 
nessece, Thomas Waters; Texas, G. W. Ru- 
bey; Vermont, W. H , dr., John Waltz; 
West Virginia, J. T. Hale; Wisconsin, L. F. 
Frisby ; Colorado, Jerome B. Chaffee ; Dis- 
trict,of Columbia, Alexatider R. Shepherd ; 
Idaho, E. J. Curtis ; jVyoming, George W. 
Corry. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 

Mr, Spencer, of New York. I move, as 
the opening speech of the permanent Presi- 
dent will probably take considerable time, 
and inasmuch as we haye had a very long 
session, that we now take a recess until 8 
o’clock this evening. 

Cries of “No!” “*Not!” 

Chairman McMichael, It cannot be done, 
as the Academy is engagéd for another pur- 
pose to-night. 

Mr. Spencer. Then 1 move we adjourn 
until to-morrow at 10. A great many men 
are tired out, and we need rest now, 
that we may come fresh" to the labors of to- 
morrow. eet 

Gen. Albright. Myr, Chairmun, the com- 
mittee on organization desire to present the 
name of Gen. H. H, Bingham, of this city, 
for the permanent secretary of the convention. 
He is the man to whom we are indebted for 
the fine building and its fine adornments, and 
to the welcome the delegates have received 
in the city of Philadelphi - Imove he be 
made that secretary, Carried. [Applause.] 

Mr. McMichael then presented the perma- 
nent president, as follows: 

I have the honor to announce to the con- 
vention that Judge Settle has just been unani- 
mously elected permanent president of this 
body, and will now take his seat. 

Judge Settle then came forward, amid Jong 
continued cheers, and when quiet was re- 
stored he said : : 

Gentlemen of the convention: I thank you 
for the ‘distinction of presiding over the de- 
liberations of the party-in the great- 
est power on , and I accept % not so 


an personal bine £0 a 
f of 
sisters of 


as rumored, in some quarters be- 
lieved, that Colfax had written a letter, which 
is in possession of one of the delegates, with 


‘instructions, in case of certain contingencies, 


to withdraw his name. 

The Close colored delegates in the bent ye 
delegation have kicked in the traces, re- 
solved to go for Colfax. 

The committee on platform was in session 
until long after midnight. Their delibera- 
tions have been kept in profound secrecy. 
They are to report at 9 a, m. to-morrow to 
the general committee. 


——-— <> @ 


Horace on Sugar and Cotten. 


Pig-iron, since his nomination, has had but 
few opportunities to give opinions on farming 
matters. His last is in reply to inquiries from 
parties in Alaska, in regu’ to sugar, cotton, 
etc. He says: 

It is unquestionably a matter of extreme 
importance in s culture to make a judi- 
cious selection of seed. Most planters are 
too negligent in this im nt particular. I 
find, from experience, that the lump of the 
white variety, commonly termed ‘“‘crushed 
sugar,’’ is the most profitable in the long 
run. Among the many savings found by 
the use of this variety may be named the 
outlay in grinding machinery, vacuum pans, 
steam trains, open kettles, lime, bi-sulphate, 
and the cost of wood for boiling ; and, fur- 
thermore, the army worm never attacks this 
variety. : 

In regard to “‘ grafting” and ‘ ee 
I find it pays, if practiced with due caution 
at the proper soasons. Grafting should not 
be attempted while the sugar berries are 
forming, as it causes them to drop during the 
months of December and January in this 
climate. oe and grafting are the order 
of the day for the practical sugar farmer. 
The nursery is kept well swept and watered 
during grafting. If the sugar berries have 
not granulated, I cut. slantangular cuts in the 
parent vine, and insert about six inches of 
the graft, then smear with melted rosin and 
eotton seed oil. 

The vine arrives at maturity carly in the 
spring; the sugar berries are then at the 
greatest stage of perfection. When fully 
matured, the lumps are gathered into barrels 
by the use of machines costing not over one 
dollar per hundred. But some of the bright- 
est intellects of the country—in the sugar line 
—use—as I do—a patent machine which 

icks the lumps from the vine free from 

irs, and does not throw scraps of blue pa- 
per in amongst the sugar, as is the case with 
sugar grown in the customary way—thus 
peep the continual presence of those dis- 
agreeable scraps of blue paper in our coffee 
and tea, 

In regard to the best seed for cotton, I 
find after many years’ experience that the 
brand known as “Lonsdale, 40 yds. 4x4,’ is 
the best. I plant the entire bolt, in hills 
about ten feet apart. I make frames for the 
vines to run on, and never use subsoil 
ploughs or manure, as the first tears the cot- 
ton and the latter 
which the ladies object to. When the cotton 
vonne to show, I water freely with bichloride 
of lime to bleach it. I then graft the cotton 
on quince stocks. As soon as the graft is 
well started, and the vine is on the run, I 
place thin cypress planks—planed smooth— 
at intervals of a foot apart. The cotton as 
it matures coils itself around the planks in 
neat folds, and when fully grown, all that is 
necessary to gather the crop is a sharp saw, 
well ground; with this cutin proper —* 
label, and it is ready for market. 4H. G. 

a 
The Ku-Klux Bill. 

We cannot account for the ridiculous blun- 
der into which so many of our exchanges 
have fallen with re, to the Act of Con- 
gress passed April ; 1871, commonly called 
the * Ku-Klux Bill.”” We see it stated a 
dozen times a day that the Ku-Klux bill will 
expire by limitation at the end of the s- 
ent session of Congress, and since the House 
refused to suspend the rules to take up the 
supplementary bill passed by the Senate, 
there are abundant congratulations over what 
is taken to be the “tend of Federal interfer- 
ence in the Sonth, The New York Tribune, 
which has shown singular capacity for blun- 
dering since Mr. Greeley’s withdrawal, some 
ten days ago had two Washington despatches 
about the expiration of the Ku-Klux law, and 
one gushing editorial on the same subject. 
In point of fact there are two separate acts 
of Congress remaining in full force and effect, 
which were passed for the suppression of the 
Ku-Klux outrages. The Act of May 31st, 
1870, will cover almost any ordinary case of 
Ku-Kluxing, and the Act of April 20th, 1871, 
strikes directly at the conspiracy, and makes 
it rebellion, ‘The courts have held both acts 
to be constitutional, and something like one 
hundred and fifty Ku-Klux outlaws are now 
in the penitentiary who have been indicted, 
tried, and convicted under the several opera- 
tive sections. The fourth section of the Act 
of April 20th, 1871, gives to the President the 
power to suspend the writ of habeas corpus 
in insurrectionary districts after due procla- 
mation. This clause of the Act ex by 
limitation with the adjournment of S- 
ent session of Congress, but all other sec- 
tions remain just as before. There was no 
necessity for the suspension of the writ of 
habeas corpus except in districts where the 
local judges were su d to be in sympa- 
thy with the Ku-Klux. With the writ of 
habeas corpus restored the assassins are in 
precisely the same condition that they were 
before, subjected to be arrested by ths same 
processes and tried in the same courts. The 
military and a Hama of the — States 
are still available for the purpose of suppres- 
sing insurrection and assisting the United 
States Marshals in, serving the processes of 
the United States Courts. 

When, therefore, the Washington Patriot 
oes into ecstacies over the re: of the. 
louse to take up the su bill 

passed by the Senate (the effect of which, if 
it became law, woulg be merely to keep alive 
the expiring clause *of the fourth section of 
the Act of April 20th, 1871) and invites the 
exiled Ku-Klux to return “‘to the fraternit 
for which honest hearts. yearn,’”’ we thin 
that it is not acting with préper discretion, 
There are ten or twelve men now 
to be in Canada whom the Un States 
Marshal for South Carolina would be most 
to see, and if they ever get the “glad 
”? which the Patriot them per- 
return and step 


y 

ti 

haps they may unwi 

into the jurisdiction of the United States Cir- 
cuit Court. In that event they would soon 
have authentic information as to whether the 


Ku-Klax act had ex or not.— Baltimore 
American, : 
FORDE DAN. Ringe ms PEE) 
. Judge Matthews on Greeley. 
Matthews, the 
Cincinnati 


'. Hon, 


but | 


imparts a bad smell to it— 


° Be 
the oe of re. 
to Cromwell, as fo 
** Wherefore you speak contemptibly of his 
I know not; but I suspect you are not 

e from the error common to sbuttous and 

speculative men. Because Oliver was an un- 

ful orator, and never said either in pub- 
fie or pon anything memorable, you will 
have it that he was of mean capacity, Sure 
this is unjust. Many men have been igno- 
rant of letters, without wit, without elo- 
quence, who yet had the wisdom to devise 
and the courage to perform that which they 
lacked lan; to explain. Such men often 
in troubled times have worked out the de- 
liverance of nations and their own greatness, 
not by logic, but by wariness in success, by 
calmness in danger, by firm and stubborn 
resolution in all adversity, The hearts of 
men are their eloquence, and such an one, in 
my judgment, was his late Highness * * 
His own deeds shall avouch him for a great 
statesman, a great soldier, a true lover of his 
country, a merciful and generous conqueror.” 

After reading this passage from Milton, 
General Divens said: ‘‘I ask you now to 
join me in giving three cheers for General 
Grant.’? The cheers were poured forth with 
a hearty good-will. 

Nothing could be more appropriate than 
this eloquent language of Milton, originally 
meant for Cromwell, but used by Gen. 
Divens and accepted at the Cleveland ban- 
quet as applicable to the great hero whose 
rare gifts the rebellion called into public 
notice, and by whose energy, wisdom, and 
courage this rebellion was finally crushed. 
General Grant, like Washington in our Revo- 
lutionary struggle, is the man to whom, more 
than to any other, the nation is indebted for 
the victories that crowned its arms and saved 
its life. It is but a short time since the 
praises af the conqueror were on the lips of 
all the people. During the latter half of the 
war all eyes were turned to him; President 
Lincoln leaned upon him as his most reliable 
commander; and, when the war closed, he 
was acknowledged, alike in this country and 
in Europe, to be one of the first generals of 
any age. He had arisen to this high position 
by the force of his own genius in a great 
caurraeney, which simply furnished its occa- 
sion. 

General Grant may not be the equal of 
Horace Greeley as a newspaper editor, or of 
Senator Sumner in the creation of rounded 
periods ; yet his military and civil record fully 
justifies the application of Milton’s lan 
made by General Divens. When the small 
men who, for political reasons, now malign 
him, and seek to belittle his » are dead 
and forgotten, he will hold an honored place 
in the memory of the American people and 
that of the world. A nation will be proud 
of his name and of his deeds. Had he 
remained general of the army, the politicians 
would have been content to let alone ; 
and, were he now returned to that position 
they would soon become his admirers an 
eulogists. Republicans in 1868 sought him 
as their candidate, because they thought they 
needed him. He acce their nomination 
and was elected; and now for more: than 
three years he has so administered the Gov 
Speceval. cf toe party. et: slaved be be 
a 0 party P i 
snes, No man pretends that he has been 
unfaithful to his pledges, or that he has aban- 
doned the principles which he accepted when 
consenting to be a candidate for the Presi- 
dency. Though elected on the credit of the 
capacities which his military career so abun- 
dantly evinced, he has not disappointed the 
people, in either integrity and firmness of 

or wisdom of counsel, as the Chiet 
agistrate of this great nation. Nobod 
supposed that he would -or could please all 
the politicians, or be exempt from the asper- 
sions, misrepresentations, and calumny of 
his enemies. No man in his position was 
ever so fortunate, and none evér will be. 

The strength of General Grant with the 
popular mind of this country is shown not 
on M by the great unanimity with which Re- 
publicans have fixed upon as their candi- 
date, but also by the unremitting efforts of 
those who are seeking to rob him of his hon- 
ors. Such efforts, surely, would not be made 
to discredit and blast an insignificant name. 
They concede the power of the man they are 
intended to destroy. ‘The fact that they are 
confined mostly to Democratic partisans or 
disaffected Republican politicians, and that 
reat body of tio people, Is proet comabanive 

t people, conclusive 
that ‘* the hearts of men are’’ the “ elo- 
quence” of General Grant. The people do 
not sympathize with this lying clamor against 


the “‘ great soldier,”’ who conquered 
the rebellion, has since seed thneelf'ts be 
mt. His renomina- 


a wise and honest Pres 
ani toca! Re <btnen pat through: 
use e 

Sy HS Sy 
who are to defeat yare a 
mere mt, unreasonably setting up their 
will nst that of an overwhelming ma- 
jority. We believe that the ballot-box will 
in November give them a rebuke which it 
will not be difficult to interpret. General 
Grant will be our next President, because a 
majority of the American people believe in 
him, and mean to elect him to h office ; 
and do not believe in Horace Greeley as at 
all fit for the place, or in the Democratic party 
as a party to whose counsels it is safe to trust 
the interests of this Government.—N. Y. In- 
di 


William Lieyd Garrison. 


Boston, June 3.—The following letter has 
a in i, es 
Serene Roxsury, June 1. 
Deak Mr. SUMNER: I owe it to you to 
say, with all the frankness which sober 
friends*:.p justifies, that I have carefully read 
your speech in sharp arraignment of the 
sident, and my conviction is that it is ill- 
judged, ill-timed, and so extravagant in its 
charges and bitter in its persona as to 
neutralize whatever of just criticism can be 


Whose sword might save 
‘Her cherished treasures from Rebellion’s 


crew. x 
Each neti = Pa there she closely scan- 


And s t'from out that gallant train, 
Gifted of hand and heart and brain, 
She chose the one best suited to command. 


That fitting choice, Historie Muse ! attest. 
There on thy scroll, Columbia’s quest, 
Was see a 
richest meed ; 
Aye, many a deed 
Whereof our children long shall gladly read. 
While a to crown acts bravely 
e, 
Their hearts shall proudly thrill 
At t of captured elson ;— 
Shiloh, Port Gibson, aye shall be 
Enshrined in their 


memory 
With = » Jackson, Champion 


And ever shall they dwell with fresh t 
On Vicksburg’s fall and rer apy he . 
And, still attest, that scarcely one brief year 
Had rounded out the chieftain’s high com- 
mand, 

Ere pallid Fear 
And armed Treason fled the rescued land ; 
That sgt: oy Wilderness he cut his way 

And held the foe at bay, 

While, in obedience to his master mind, 

The forces 


Pursued their several courses, 
And gallantly performed éach ass - 
Till Petersburg succumbed, til Richmond fell, 
And Appomattox tolled Rebellion’s knell. 


Three flee ears by. 

Each betes nin dere sale. 
Concealed the battle-scar and stain 

Neath bounteous crops and flowers of gor 


geous dye,— ; 
Proofs of Prosperity’s benignant reign. 
Yet, in Columbia’s heart 
The lnyden ‘Fronnsn saght regula 0 ood 
e a F 
p peutic deceit and crafty art 
Despite her triumphs in the field, her blood 
80 freely shed. 
Then came the thought, 
That to secure 
The victory so dearly bought, 
One course alone was sure. 
And this, no untried way,- 
No first e H 
For wisely had she in her earlier day, 
With like intent, 
Beckoned from Vernon’s mount, with 


eager hand 
The illustrious Father of the land, 


As its first President. 
Swift as a word 
Again ’twas t and done. 
To whom she erst given the sword, 
Gave she the highest civic crown 
And thus with dearest boon gifted a re- 
nown.: 


And now, three years have flown away 
Beneath the rule of him, twice called, 
Twice chosen, to assume the sway, 
When Union-loving hearts stood all ap- 
palled. 
Columbia! once. n : 
Scan well the record of thy worthiest men ; 


again 
right choice must by thee be made ; 
Thy threatening perils are displa 
Thy hopes, thy fears, are in the 


we 
Ter good thet thee haat pained 
ae 
Must be for aye maintained, 
Or be forever lost. 
Oh! in this hour of fate 
Bethink thee of the one who twice hath served 
tate 


the State. 

Think of the good his civic rule hath 
wrought— 

The midnight ** Ku-Klux” to submission 


The public debt’s decrease— 
T maton yeaa of peace— 
‘o savage unto arts 
The councils bidding thoughts: of war to 
cease — 
The land’s prosperity,— 
‘And—best of all,’ 
And worthiest of recal— ? 
The “ fathers’ words in Independence Halli 
Rendered well nigh a verity. 
For now, that equal freedom by them dreamed 
Hath on the whole repu beamed, 
And citizens of every race and hue _ 
Claim now those equal rights to them by na- 
"  fure due, ° 
Think of ail this, and then decide | 
' Whom thou shouldst choose the ship of 
pong et wen 
To shape thy y 
Thine own exemplar be ;— 
As in the past, so let it now be done, 
And treat thy GRANT e’en as thou didst thy 
ASHINGTON. 
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** Oh, no, ny child, about as.large 
As I or Governor Brown; 
*T was not his stature made him great, 
Or won him his renown. 


“* But he it is who nobly bailed 
Jeff. Davis from his cell, . 

And now we want for President 
The man who did so well.”’ 


“+ But, then, papa, was not old Jeil. 
A traitor to the State? 

You used to run him down and say 
That hanging was his fate, 


‘* And wouldn’t Horace Greeley, pa 
.  Ifhe were President, 
Bail out and pardon every rogue 
Who was to prison sent?’’ 


** Oh, no, my child, Jeff. Davis was 
An enemy in war; 

But he who. bails a common rogue 
His neighbors all abhor,’’ 


“Then, pa, if I should steal a horse, 
I’d steal a hundred more, 

I would be great and get bailed out, 
Like Davis did before ?’’ 


** Oh, no, my child, Gospel says 
That you should always do 

To every person as you would 
That they should do to you.” 


‘* But, pa, did Horace Greeley think 
That in some future day, 
He’d want bail when he should try 


His country to betray ?”’ 
a ® x 


‘? * 
The Senator could say no more-— 
So, turning quickly, said: 
‘* Tt’s nine o'clock, my little boy ; 
’Tis time you were in bed.” 
+ = +__—_— 


THE SKELETON IN BIS CLOSET. 


“Dear! what long stairs to climb, after 
my tramp all over town! Why folks will 
persist in taking offices away up stairs, I can’t 
see, They must be uncommonly high-minded, 
I wish Aunt Jemima would get her own med- 
icine, if she must have it, and not send me 
hunting all over town to find her particular 
female doctor, making such blunders as I 
have this afternoon. _ I’m right now, for this 
card says, ‘Room 17, Z'imes Building,’ sure 
enough. If I only find Reom 17, I’m all 
right.” 

Miss Susie Thayne looked up the long 
flight of stairs, and tucked the parcel in brown 
paper, which she carried, closer under her 
arm, before attempting her ascent. She had 
climbed so many flights that afternoon in 
search of Miss Atudley, M, D., the stair- 
climbing had begun to look like quite a task. 
She had lost the address Aunt Jemima gave 
her; when she started out after toothache 
drops for that estimable lady, and had visited 
all the principal buildings on the. street in 
which medical persons were apt to have 
offices. At last she happened to meét an 
acquaintance who knew where ‘* Miss Doctor 
Studley’s’’ room was, and had, got on the 
right track, after her blunders. 

She got up the stairs at last, and found 
herself in a little hall, with rooms on cither 
sile of it. ; 

“Here’s No 18. This one opposite must 
be 17,’’ said Miss Thayne to herself, as she 
inspected the door plates. ‘‘I don’t sce the 
number, but it stands to reason, as they are 
numbered across the hall, and not one after 
another, that 17 is opposite 18. I must be 
right, and 1’ll go in.”’ 

The door stood partially open, and she 
swung it back and entered... It was nota 
very attractive room. “Papers and books and 
MSS. were scattered about,im the acme of 
confusion. A pair of slippers- lay .on ‘the 
table, and a bouquet of flowers occupied a 
position in the spittoon, which was placed on 
the mantel piece. The carpet was dusty and 
unswept. The windows were far from clean. 
The books in the cases were in the greatest 
confusion—some on end, some flat, and some 
sideways, conveying the idea that they had 
been having a jolly time of it, and hadn’t got 
straightened out yet. ‘‘Dear me!’’ ejacu- 
lated little Miss Thayne, taking a look about 
the premises, as she seated herself in the one 
empty chair. “I never saw such a looking 
place before. I don’t believe Miss Doctor 
Studley is a very tidy person, or she’d pick 
up things a little, and put her room to rights. 
It’s awful dirty here, and looks like my idea 
of a bachelor’s lodgings. What slippers!) 
big enough fora man! I do wonder if Miss 
Doctor Studley has fect large enough to fill 
them? And a spittoon, made into a flower 
vase! Dear me, it’s so comical!’ .-And the 
amused lady began to laugh: ‘* Like enough, 
she smokes.”’ 

Just then a book, which had been: lying in 
close proximity to the edge of the table, tilted 
and fell to the floor. Susie sprang to pick 
it up. ; 

*** Coke upon Littleton,’ ’’ she read upon 
the back. ‘‘It’s a law-book.,; I wonder if 
she studies law as well as medicine. It can’t 
be that I have made another mistake, can it, 
and got into a lawyer’s oflice? I declare, I 
believe I have, for a woman wouldn’t endure 
a room looking like this, I’m sure.- I'll go 
out and take a look at the number again.”’ 

Accordingly Miss Susie went out to ex- 
amine the doors again, and found out that 
she had made a mistake. She had supposed 


17 was opposite 18, when, if she had taken 


notice, she would have found that it was op- 
posite 16, the rooms at the head of the stairs 
conunencing with that number, and number- 
ing across the hall. 

** How provoking !”" said Miss Susie, as she 
rapped at. 17, *‘ I’m right now, anyway, be- 
cause here’s the doctor’s name on the door.”’ 

A voice said, *‘come in,’* and Susie en- 
tered the room where Miss Elizabeth Studley, 
M. D., had located herself. 

It was quite different in aspect from the 
room she had left. The carpet was nicely 
swept, and the books arranged properly in 
their cases. The windows were clear and 
polished, and there was no sign of a spittoon, 
although a vase of flowexs occupied a position 
in the centre of the table between the win- 
dows. 

**Good morning,” said a pleasant-looking 
little lady, not larger than Susie, nor looking 
a day older, “Sit down and rest yoursell ; 
you look tired,’’ ; 

“*T am tired,” said Susie, taking the chair 
the lady offered, and not at all in awe of the 
female doctor, now that she had seen her and 
knew that she was not unlike other women, 
as she had somehow imagined her to be J 
** I’ve been all over half a dozen great build- 
ings in search of you. My aunt, Miss Jemima 
Thayne—you know her, don’t you?” 

“Oh, yes; quite well,” answered Miss 
Studley. ‘A very fine woman, indeed.” * 

“Yes; well, she sent me out to find you 
and get her something for the toothache, Tee 
climbed as many as twenty flights of stairs 
and found out where a host of doctors, law. 
yérs, insurance companies, and professional 
men, generally, have theirrooms, but couldn’t 
find you, because I losttheaddress Aunt Jem 
gave me. I met a friendavho happened to 
know where you were to be found, and he 
wrote your address on'a cafd; Even after I 
got into the right building I had to make a 
blunder, and get into a man’s room-—I know 
it’s @ man’s room by the looks. Tt is the one 
ediaining yours, and the horndest, dirtiest 
Pp ou ever saw. 

‘*It’s Lawyer Dean’s office,” 
Mias Studley, laughing at 
venture of the afternoon. 

** Avery nice young man too, though, pe 
haps, not very tidy, so f the. od po 

ps, ry tidy, far as keeping his 
room is concerned,” Men ate not apt to v 

pt to vie 
in that respect, you know.” 

Busie got the drops for Aunt Jemima’s 


e,’’ explained 
Miss Susie’s ad- 


y 


thache and started home at last. As she 
sone wn. the stairs, she met a young map | ke 
, AS 


looking fellow 
vt eee eee 


“By Jove! but didn’t 
ave a snap to them? and her cheeks 
There wasn’t ot t about them, I know. 
And such splendid hair! all her own, too! 
I’d give something to know who she was.”’ 

e flung his hat down in one corner and 
his gloves in another, and seated himself in 
the chair Susie had Pag ag thinking all the 
while about the sancy black eyes, red, dim- 
pled cheeks, and dancing curly hair of the 
young lady he had met. 

“What is this?” he exclaimed, after a de- 
lightful dream concerning the fair unknown 
for, of course, young lawyers, like other 
young men, are not exempt from such wakin 
dreams—as his go alighted on a flat same a 
in brown paper, ying onhistable. ‘‘It isn’t 
anything left here for me, is it ?”’ 

He took it up, and as he did so, the string 
slipped off, and there was a rustle and quiver 
inside of it, and something white and airy 
sprung into a graceful shape and symmetry. 

‘*A hoopskirt! by all that’s good!’ cried 
Fred Dean, holding the flexible, odd-looking 
thing out at arm’s length. ‘‘ It’s the fun- 
niest thing! Who’d have imagined a hoop- 
skirt inside that flat parcel? I wonder how 
it came in my office? It must be some 
woman left it by mistake. I have it,’* he ex- 
claimed. It belongs to that girl I met on the 
stairs. Of course it does. It’s just about 
large enough for her, I should judge. Such 
a funny thing !’’ and he turned it round, sur- 
veying it critically and wonderingly, and, 
perhaps, a little admiringly. 

‘““What are you doing with that article, 
Dean ?”’ called out a laughing voice at the 
door. 

The young man dropped the article sud- 
denly, and grew very red in the face, as he 
confronted his visitor. 

**Oh! it’s you, is it?’’ he said, as a young 
fellow entered the office. “I didn’t know 
but some client had called in, and I didn’t 
fancy being caught examining a hoop-skirt. 
Hardly the kind of study suitable for a lawyer, 
you know,”’ he added, laughingly, and he 
pushed the chair he had occupied towards the 
visitor. ‘‘I found this thing,” touching the 
crinoline with his foot as he spoke, “‘on my 
table. How it came there I don’t know. 
Some lady left it, preopably.”’ 

“*Fearfully and wonderfully made, isn’tit ?”’ 
said Lockwood, taking the skirt and deposit- 
ing it on the table in much the same way a 
body would handle something he expected 
would bite. ‘‘ Quite an adventure, I declare 
and romantic, withal. If you can only find 
out the fair being whose property this is, and 
restore it to her, you will, perhaps, be able to 
claim her as your own reward. That’s the 
way in romances, and I hope this won’t prove 
an exception to the rule.” 

“Tl put it in this closet,’ said Dean 
hanging the crinoline on a nail in a small 
pt rae the raged of r thas hed os in- 

ined to think, however t a hoo 
sit wouldn’t be considered very romantic 
by romance writers.’! 

' * Hepeafter, it can’t be said that youv’e no 
skeleton in your closet,”’ hed Lockwood 
'as Dean closed the door on his new article of 
apparel and took a seat opposite, with his feet 

the table, after emptying the chair of a 
nile of papers, and tossing the slippers into 
the corner where he had “ hung up” his hat, 
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‘* Here are your drops, Aunt Jemima,” said 
Miss Thayne, on her arrival home, as she 
handed Miss Thayne, senior, the vial she had 
received from ‘*Miss Doctor Studley.’’ ‘Such 
@ time as I have had, looking for your female 
M.D... I’ve ‘hunted up and hunted down,’ as 
the ballad goes, and found her at last, after 
much tribulation ;-and—oh, dear !’’—sudden- 
ly—‘* Where’s my crinoline ? -J declare, Aunt 
Jem, I do believe I left it on that lawyer’s 
table. You see I made a mistake the very 
last thing before I found Miss Studley’s room, 
and blundered into a lawyer’s office, I was 
so tired that I dropped down into the only 
chair that b ned to be empty, and put my 
package on the table.. When I found out my 
tnistake, I was so yoked with myself for 

it, that I forgot the crinoline com- 
letely, and hayn’t thought of it until this 

inute. What will that lawycr think, I 

onder?’ eried Miss Susic, half laughing, 

alf crying, and wondering to herself if the 
oung, gentieman she had met was the law- 
er who would find what she had left on his 
bie. ‘‘ Sach adventures as I’ye had, Aunt 
Jem! If I was an authoress, I’d write them 
p, and call the story, ‘In search of a Female 
tor. 
| One day Miss Jemima Thayne called on 
her friend, Miss Studley, M. D,, and, having 
some legal business which she wished ad- 
usted, and being in the vicinity of law offices, 
phe asked Miss Studley to recommend some 
reliable person. Accordingly, Miss Studley 
ecommended Mr. Dean, whose room joined 
ers, and both ladies called on the youn 
man. ‘The result was, that he was engage 
by Miss Thayne to transact her business for 
her; which he did very satisfactory, and won 
we Thayne’s gratitude thereby. One day 


received an invitation to dine at the 


Thayne’s, and as Miss Thayne was a good 
pages and in the best society, and might get 
him other business than her own to attend to, 
if he kept himself in her good graces, he ac- 
‘cepted, 

‘The evening before the day appointed b 
Miss Thayne for him to dine with her, Dick 
Lockwood called at his office, and, on men- 
tioning that he was to dine at the Thayne’s 
next day, Dick astonished him with the infor- 
mation that the ‘dey bogs were distant rela- 
tives of his, and that he had an invitation to 
dine there on the following day, too. 

‘‘How many are there in the family?’ in- 
quired Dean, 

“Only two,”’ answered Dick ; ‘‘Miss Jemi- 
ma, spinster, and Miss Susie, young lady, I 
tell you what, Fred, there’s the girl for you! 
Handsome. aa a picture, and s: too; not 
one of your wishy-washy things, but a clever, 
genuine young woman. You'll be sure to 

ke her. If Miss Jemima has taken a fancy 
to you, and Miss Susie should do likewise, 
you'll find it easy work to win the day, like- 
wise a wife,” 

“I don’t know as I want a wife very much,” 
answered Fred, ‘The truth is, Dick, I’m in 
love with that skeleton, and, when I find 
its owner, shall probably fall in love with 
her.”’ 

“Perhaps its owner is tall and lean, and 
very likely thirty-five or thereabout, and the 
probability is that she belongs to the strong- 
minded class, as most young ladies wouldn't 
be seen carrying a hoopskirt home in broad 
daylight.” 

“Not a bit of it! declared Fred. “It’s 
too short for a tall woman’s wear, and it 
isn’t the kind a strong-minded woman would 
choose. It’s too—too—delicate.”’ 

‘And spiritual,” suggested Dick. 

. “Weill, yes, if you want it so,’? answered 

Fred, laughiag at the idea of applying such a 

term to a skeleton-skirt. 
2% neat little affair, and I'l] warrantit belongs 
to a neat little lady.’ 

““You evidently believe in the ‘ external 
fitness of the thing,’ ” laughed Fred. “‘How- 
ever, if you don’t fall in love with Susie 
yne to-morrow, you’re a hard-hearted 
man, and deserve to die a bachelor.” 

“Since there is a Susie m your own case, I 
suppose you think there ought to be one in 
inine,’’ said Fred, as he gave the fire Sige 

Wait till after to-morrow, and then Ill te 
you what I think of Miss Susie Thayne.” 

When Fred Deane and his friend entayed 
the parlor at Jemima Thayne’s the next 
he was of a very dec 
under his vest, for there before 





“At any rate, it’s | 4 


saucy bright eyes and 
since the firs? glimpse he had of it. 


pleasure—the very great pleasure—of taking 
out Miss Susie Thayne. 

‘‘T think you are looking better than whe 
I first saw you,” re Miss Jemima, as 
she did the honors. ‘You looked quite pale 
then, Mr. Dean.”’ : 

Fred answered that he never felt better in 
his life, and looked at Miss Susie, who sat 
opposite, and how she blushed delightfally 
under his very earnest gaze. 

“He doa look remarkably well for a man 
who has a ‘skeleton in his closet,’ ’’ said 
Lockwood, very demurely, yet with a mis- 
chievous look at Dean. 

Fred’s face turned pale. Susie, who 
couldn’t help thinking of her erinoline, heard. 
the remark, and saw Dean’s face color up, 
and was not at a loss to understand Lock- 
wood’s meaning. And so her face grew 
ruddy, and her eyes sought her plate, not 
daring to lift themselves for fear she should 
betray her concern in the matter, if it was to 
be understood sufficiently. 

** A skeleton in his closet!” repeated Aunt 
Jem, hardly comprehending what Dick could 
mean, and looking from one to the other. 
‘Oh!’ with a sudden light breaking in upon 
her understanding “I think I know what you 
mean now. Did Susie leave her ‘skeleton’ at 
your office, Mr. Dean ?” 

** Somebody did,’’? answered Fred, unable 
longer to control his features, which would 
smile ; and Susie, whose risibilities were also 
considerably affected, burst into a peal of 
laughter, in which the others joined. 

**IT see through it now,’’ said Dick, as soon 
as he could speak. ‘It was your skirt, was 
it, Susie? Do you remember what you told 
me about finding its owner? You see, fate 
took the matter in hand for you. I shall ex- 
pect to see you trudging up here to-morrow 
with the aforesaid article under your arm, in 
order that you may restore it to its owner. 
I’}l tell you in confidence what he said about 
falling in love with the skirt, and the proba- 
bility of his falling in love with the owner, if 
he ever found her,’’ added Dick, in an aside 
to Susie, but loud enough for Fred to hear all 
he said. 

Of course they blushed, and then Aunt 
Jem, who was as much of a tease as Dick, had 
something to say ; and between the two, they 
kept Fred and Susie pretty well frustrated for 
the remainder of the meal. 

After dinner there were duets in the parlor 
and then chess for Susie and Fred, while 
Aunt and Dick played bac mon, 

When the young men took their departure, 
Fred voted that he had just spent one of the 
most delightful evenings he had ever known, 
and had promised to call again. 

. “‘ Whenever you choose to,’’ said Aunt 
em. 

And, of course, he did call. And the end 
of it was, as you haye all foreseen, that he 
restored the ** skeleton”’ to its former owner, 
and received her hand in payment for ‘‘ ser- 
vices rendered.”? And they “lived happily 
ever after.”’ 


Difference Between Strength of 
Will and Strength of Mind. 


A very clear illustration of the distinction 
between strength of will and strength of mind 
was once given by a gay young fellow who 
probably had never read a page of metaphys- 
ics in his life. This young gentleman, whose 
friends called him Bob, for shortness, was of 
an exceedingly nervous temperament, and 
any unusual indulgence in wine was sure to 
leave him ina s' and unhappy condition. 
Bob had a conséquential acquantance named 
Waftles, who was gifted with the absorbing 
qualities ofa sponge, and who, although in the 
habit of drinking much more freely than Bob, 
was never known to exhibit any signs of ine- 
briety. 

One morning Waffles called upon his friend 
whom he found seated on the stool of repent- 
ance, witha wet towel bound around his head, 
and several empty soda bottles by his side ; 
and shocked at the sight, he began to mor- 
alize. 

**So you were tight again last night, eh?” 
said Waffies. ‘*‘ Now, why don’t you do as I 
do? When Ihave drunk enough Istop. You 
should have more strength of mind, and im- 
itate me.”’ 

** Strength ofmind ” snarled Bob, who, ner- 
vously and irritable, had very little disposition 
to submit to a temperance lecture from such a 
source ; *‘ what the deuce has strength of mind 
to do withit? Strength of will you mean?’’ 

** Well,” quoth Waflles, ‘* what is the dif- 
ference ?”’ 

**T’lltell you the difference,” retorted Bob, 
vindictively ; ** brutes have no mind at all, but 
a jackass has more strength of will than any 
being that breathes.’’ 


8 ee 
—A marked change of fare—Formerly we 
treated those with whom we differed in the- 
ology to a hot steak, now we only offer them 
a cold shoulder ! 
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MRS. LOUISE C. BUTLER has opened an 
Employment Offce at 607 Eleventh street, be- 
tween E and F, for the purpose of supplying 
families, &c., with first-class servants of every 
description, male and female. 

Parties wishing employment will please y 
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Concerning my mother, Mrs. Lucy Wright, for- 
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uently she’ weht'to Le ma, and 
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mar- 
ried there. She now goes by the name of Lucy 
Kennedy. She ia the mother of seven children, 
viz: William, Samuel; James Wesley, Adam, 
Willis, Sarah, and Mary. : information con- 
eerning my said. ad to Powell 
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Sultan, all combine to invest with n 
terest the ever-changing phases of our tidin 
from the Old Worl he » throu 
trusted corrospondents stationed at all points in 
Europe where movements are in progress 
or imminent, aims to present a complete and in- 
structive orama of events on that continent, 
and to mirror the nged struggle between 
middle-age Feudalism and Ecclesiasticism on 
the one hand and Nineteenth-Century skepticism 
and secularism on the other. Recognizing a 
Divine Providence in all that proceeds and is, it 
looks hopefully on the great conflicts as destined 
(like our own recent convulsion) to evolve from 
strife, disaster, and seeming chaos, a fairer and 
happier future for the toiling masses of mankind. 
n Our Own country a war upon corruption and 
rascality in office has been inaugurated in our 
City, whereby the government of our State has 
been revolutionized through an initial triamph 
of Reform which surprises the most sanguine 
anticipations. It is morally certain that the 
movement thus or cannot, in its pro- 
gress, be circumscribed to any locality or any 
party, but that its purifying influence is destined 
to be felt in every part of the Union, rebuking 
venality, enponing robbery, wresting power from 
politicians by trade, and confiding it in those 
worthiest and fittest to wicld it. To this benefi- 
cent and jane, fanyeon Reform, The Tribune 
will devote its best energies, regardless of per- 
sonal interests or party predilections, esteeming 
the choice of honest and faithful men to office 
as of all New Departures the most essential and 
icious. : 
© virtual surrender by the Democratic party 
of its hostility to Equal Rights, regardless of 
Color, has divested our current politics of half 
their by-gone intensity. However parties may 
henceforth rise or fall, it is clear that the funda- 
mental principles which have hitherto honorably 
distinguished the Republicans are henceforth to 
be regarded as practically accepted by the whole 
country. The right of every man to his own 
limbs and sinews—the equality of all citizens 
before the law—the inability of a State to enslave 
any portion of its people—the duty of the Union 
to guarantee to every citizen the full enjoyment 
of his liberty until he forfeits it by crime—such 
are the broad and firm foundations of our Na- 
tional edifice ; and palsied be the hand which 
shall seek to displace them! Though not yet 
twenty years old, the Republican party has com- 
pleted the noble fabric of Emancipation, and 
may fairly invoke thereon the sternest jadgment 
of Man and the benignant smile of God. 
Henceforth, the mission of our Republic is 
one of Peaceful Pro . To protect the weak 
and hamble from violence and oppression—to 
extend the boundaries and diffuse the blessings 
of Civilization—to stimulate Ingenuity to the 
roduction of new inventions for economising 
or and thus enlarging Production—to draw 
nearer to each other the producers of Food and 
of Fabrics, of Grains and of Metals, and thus 
enhance the gains of Industry by reducing the 
cost of transportation and exchanges between 
farmers and artisans—such as the inspiring task 
to which this Nation now addresses itself, and 
by which it would fain contribute to the progress, 
enlightenment, and yi 39g -v of our race. To 
this. and good work, 7'he Tribune contrib- 
utes its zealous, persistent efforts. 
iculture will continue to be more especially 
elucidated in its Weekly and Semi- Weekly edi- 
tions, to which some of the ablest and most 
successful tillers of the soil will steadily con- 
tribute. No farmer who sells $300 worth of 
roduce per annum can afford to do without oar 
Market eports, or others equally lucid and 
comprehensive. If he should read nothing else 
but what relates to his own calling and its 
row , we bel that no farmer who can 
read at all can afford to do without such a jour- 
nalas The Tribune. And we aspire to make it 
equally valuable to those engaged in other de- 
partments of Productive Labor. We spend 
more and more money on our columns each 
year, ag our countrymen’s generous patronage 
enables us to do; and we are resolved that our 
issues of former years ‘shall be exceeded in 
varied excellence and interest by those of 1872. 
Friends in every State! help us to make our 
journal better and better, by sending in your 
subscriptions and increasing your Clubs for the 
year just before us! 


TERMS OF THE TRIBUNE. 
Daily Tribane, mail subscribers, $10 per an- 


nom. 

Semi- Weekly Tribune, mail subscribers, $4 
perannum. Five copies or over, $3 each; an 
extra copy will be sent for every club of ten 
sent for at one time; or, if preferred, a copy of 
Recollections of a Busy Life, by Mr. Greeley. * 


TERMS OF THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 
To mail subscribers. 


One copy, one year, 52 issnes......... ee ec eated $2 
Five copies, one year, 52 issues 9 
To one dddress, all at one post effice. 

10 Copies......" sesesse00 cesssssceeeneQl 50 each, 

20 COpies.........+++ 40 


50 COpies........e0- s+ panesooninon g ecapboece 
And one extra copy to each club. 
To names of subscribers, all al one post office. 

10 COPICS....0. 0000 sete sesssreeseeeessserel GO each, 

20 copies 1 36 each. 

50 copies........ bso cuns vesonqsbpiativsan one «» 1 10 each. 
And one copy to each club. : 
Persons entitled to an extra copy can, if pre- 

ferred, have either of the following books, post- 

age prepaid: Political Economy, by Horace 

Gentes ; Pear Culture for Profit, by P. T. 
uinn ; The Elemente of Agriculture, by Geo. 

EK. Waring. t 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


Daily Tribune, 80 cents, 40 cents, 50 cents, 
75 cents, and $1 per line. 
Semi- Weekly ‘Tribune, 26 and 50 cents per 


line. . ' E 

Weekly Tribune, $2, $3, and $5 per line, ac- 
cording to position in the paper. 

It making remittancés always procure a drafi 
on New York, or & post office money order, if 
possible. Where neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money, but always in a regis- 
tered letter. The re ery fee has been re- 
duced to jifteen , and the present registra- 
tion Fal has been found’ by the postal 
atitho to be nearly an absolute protection 

inst losses by mail. Al postmasters are 
obliged to register letters when requested to 
do so. 

Terms, cash i 


n advance. 
THE TRIBUNE, New York. _ 
© THE SUFFERING. 


The Rev. William H. vote, ee pading 
in Brazil issionary, discovered in that lan 
in Brasil asa Missions y+ CONSUMPTION, 
SCROFULA, SORE THROAT, COUGHS, 
COLDS, ASTHMA, AND NERVOUS WEAK- 
NESS. This has cured myself after all 
other medicines had failed. . . 
Wishing to benefit ole eorin Eom oe me 
recipe for preparin using this remedy 
all ni desire it F E OF CHARGE. 
Please send an envelope, with your name and 
address on it. Address, 
Rey. WILLIAM H. NORTON, 
676 way, 


sep 7-ly New York City. 
OMAN SUFFRAGE PUBLICATIONS. 
The following 











ications on the Woman Snf- 
question Bigs had of Mrs. Josephine 
ng, 218 N, Capitol Washington : 
. Re of & Committee of Connecti- 
on Woman nares 
2. Legal Disabilities of Married Women. 
ae a we of name ene of Committee 
oman 
Anaemenh tes Elective Franchise under the 
pares oy agape of the Constitution, by 
Tistory of National Woman’s 


ts Move- 


, 6 
Mrs. P. W. i 
; mihaosied ‘tee Witreze! by Tsabella Beecher 


Women of the United 
ial Union Suffrage Com- 








| BIVOUAC, AND PRISON PEN. 


BATTLE PICTURES. 

CAMP-FIRE STORIES. 

MILITARY AND PERSONAL GOSSIP. 
AN ORIGINAL AND THRILLING STORY 
OF THE WAR. 

BIOGRAPHY, POETRY, EDITORIALS, 
CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUE- 
RIES, &o. 


; TERMS: 

One copy one year 

One copy.six months 

Two copies One year.............s.0cece0e «+ , 
Five copies one year 

Eight copies one year 

Ten copies one year 

To one address—Twenty copies 

To one address—Fifty copies........ ° 


WM. T. COLLINS, 
Publisher, (Lock-Box 24.) 


S8ssssss 


au3l1-3m 


“The Best, Cheapest, and Most Successful 
Family Paper in the Union.”’ 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED. 


Notices of the Press. 

The model newspaper of our country. Com- 
geteie all the departments of an American 
family Paper, llarper’s Weekly has earned for 
itself a right to its title, ‘A Jovanat ov Crvitt- 
zatTion.’’—New York Evening Pust. 
The best publication of its class in America, 
and so far abead of all other weekly journals as 
notto permit of any comparison between it and 
any of their number. Its columns contain the 
finest collections of reading matter that are 
printed. * * * Haeillustrations are numer- 
ous and beautiful, being furnished by the chief 
artists of the country.—Boston Traveler. 

Harper's Weekly is the best and most inte- 
resting illustrated newspaper. Nor does its 
value depend on its illustrations alone. Its 
reading matter is of a high order of literary 
merit—varied, instructive, entertaining, and un- 
exceptionable.—N. Y. Sun. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS—1872. 
TERMS : 

Harper's Weekly, one year, $4.00. An extra 
copy of either the Magazine, Weekly, and 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every club of 
five subscribers at $4.00 each. in one remittance ; 
or six copies for $20.00, without extra copy. 

Subseriptions to Jfarper’s Magazine, Weelly, 
and Bazar, to one address for one year, $10.00; 
or, two of Larper's Periodicals, to one address 
for one year, $7.00. Back numbers can be 
supplied at any time. 

The annual volumes of Jlarper’s Weekly, in 
neat cloth binding. will be sent by express, free 
of expense, for $7.00 each. A complete set, 
comprising fifteen volumes, sent on receipt of 
cash at the rate of $5.25 per vol., freight at the 
expense of purchaser. 

The postage on Harper's Weekly is 20 cents a 
year, which must be paid at the subscriber's 
post-office. Address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 

New York. 





je Ond i eee es eee 
‘ Unquestionably the best sustained Work of 
the kind in the World.” 


Harper’s Magazine. . 


Notices of the Press. 


in which Harper's Magazine would not be an 
appreciated and highly welcome guest. There 
is no monthly magazine an intelligent reading 
family can tess afford to be without. ae 
magazines areaccumulated. Harper’ sis edited. 
There is not a magazine that ‘is printed which 
shows more intelligent pains expended on its 
articles and mechanical execution, There is 
not a cheaper magazine published, There is 
not; confeasedly, a more popular magazine in 
the world.— New England Ho -guhalig 

A repository of biography and history, litera- 
ture, science, and art, nvequaled My ang other 
American publication. * * * The volumes 
are as valuable as a mere work of reference as 
any cyclopwzdia we can place in our libraries. 
Harper's Magazine is a record of travel every- 
where dice the hour of its establishment. Liv- 
ingstone and Gordon Cumming in Africa, Strain 
among the Andes and Ross Browne in the Kast, 
Speke on the Nile and Macgregor on the Jor 
dan—indeed, all recent travellers of note have 
seen their most important discoveries repro- 
duced in these pages. Most of our younger and 
many of our older writers find here their literary 
bio hy. Our artists see the best evidences 
of their genius and the most enduring a3 
mens of their work in the Magazine.—N. Y, 
Standard. ‘ , 

It is one of the wonders of journalism—the 
editorial management of Harper’s.—The Na- 
tion, New York. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS.—1872. 
TERMS ; 
Harper's Magazine one year. 

An Extra Copy of cither the Magazine, 
Weekly, or Bazar will be supplied gratis for 
every Club of Five Subscribers at $4 each, in 
one remittance; or, Six Copies for $20, without 
extra copy. : 

Subscriptions to Harper's Magazine, Weekly, 
and Bazar, to one address for one year, $10; 
or, two of Harper’s Periodicals, to one address 
fur one year, $7. ; ? 

Back Numbers can be supplied at any time. 

A complete set of Harper's Magazine, now 
comprising Forty-Three Volumes, in neat cloth 
binding, will be seut by express, freight at ex- 

nse of purchaser, for $2.2) per volume. 
Single volumes, by mail, postpaid, $3. Cloth 
cases, for binding, fifty-eight cents, by mail, 
postpaid. oar 

The postage on Harper's Magazine is twenty- 
four cents a year, which must be paid at the 
subscriber's post office. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 

n2 -. New York. 


Fashion, Pleasure, and In- 
struction.”’ , 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
Notices of the Press. 


It is really the only illustrated chronicler of 
fashion in this country. Its supplements alone 
are worth the subscription price of the paper. 
While fully maintaining its position as a mirror 
of fashion, it also contains stories, poems, bril- 
liant essays, besides general and personal gos- 
‘sip.— Boston Saturday Evening Gazelle. 

The young lady who buys a single number of 
Harper's Bazar is made a subscriber for life.— 
New York Evening Post. " 
The ris excellent. Like all the periodi- 
cals which the Harpers publish, it is most ideally 
well edited, and the class of readers for whom it 
is intended—the mothers and daughters in aver- 
age families—cannot but profit by its good sense 
and good taste, which, we have no donbt, are 
to-day making very many homes happier than 
they may have been before the women began 
taking lessons in personal and household and 
sociale managemeat from this good-natured men- 
tor.— The Nation, N. Y. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS—1872. 
TERMS ; 
Harper's Bazar, one year, $4.00. : 
An extra copy of cither the Magazine, Weekly, 
or Bazar will be supplied gratis for every club 
of five subscribers at $4.00 each, in one remit: 
tance; or, six copies for $20.00, without extra 


‘4A Repositcry of 


copy. 

ee ptions to Harper's Magazine, Weekly, 
and Bazar to one address for one year, $10.00: 
or, two of Harper's Periodicals; to one address 
for one year, $7.00. ‘ ‘ 

Back numbers can be supplied at any time- 
The four volumes of Harper's Bazar, for the 
years 1868, ’69, '70, '71, elegantly bound in 
acd morocco = will be sent by express, 

t prepaid x 
T © postage on Harper's Bazar is 20 cents a 
year, which must.be paid at the subscriber's 
post-office, Address 
_ HARPER & BROTHE 
novlé6... a New York.. 
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There are few intelligent American families. 


' t at Ne | 
as. | 


J National Savings Bank. 


ined . 


ESTABLISHED MARCI, 1866. 


a * 


Chartered by the Government of the United 
State«. 


Banking House 1507 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Opposite the Treasury. 


Deposits of five cents or any larger amounts 
received. 


SIX PER CENT. INTEREST paid on sums 
of five dollars or more. All deposils payable on 
demand, with interest duc. All accounts strictly 
private and confidential. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, WASHINGTON, D. 
C. BRANCH OFFICES in all the larger cities 
of the South and Southwest. 


This GREAT NATIONAL SAVINGSINSTI 
TUTION, established by the authority of the 
United States Government for the benefit of the 
Freedmen, knows no distinction of race or color, 
= offers its great advantages to all classes 
alike. 
SAVE THE SMALL SUMS. Cut off your 
vices —don't smoke—don't drink--don 't buy lot- 
tery tickets. Vut the money you save into the 
FREEDMAN’S SAVINGS BANK. 
Open from 9 A. M. to4 P. M. each day, and on 
Wednesday and Saturday nights, to receive de- 
posits only, from 6} to 8 o'clock, je22-ly 
: 8 hele STATES MAIL TO NORFOLK. 
as sas 


Steamer Lady of the Lake, 


connecting at Norfolk with the Seaboard and 
Roanoke Railroad for all parts of the 
South, and with the steamers of the 
M. and M. Transportation Com- 
pany for Boston. 


On and afler MONDAY, May 1, the steamer 
LADY OF THE LAKE, carrying the United 
States Mail, will leave her den foot of Seventh 
‘street, every MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and 
FRIDAY, at 4 P. M., for Norfolk. Returning, 
leave Norfolk TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and 
SATURDAY, at 5 P. M., stopping at Alexan- 
dria, Fort Washington, Glymont, Piney Point, 
Point Lookout, and Fortress Monroe. 

For freight or passage apply on board, or to 
V. PD. Groner, Ageut, Norfolk, Va.; J. G. 
Phillips, Alexandria, Va.; J. G. Waters, 

icorgetown, D. C., or to : 
5S. P. BROWN & SON, 
General Agents, 
Corner Fifteenth st. and New York avenue. 

No freight received at the Seventh street 
wharf after 3.30 P. M. First-class fare to Nor- 
folk, $4; round trip, $6. Second-class fare to 
Norfolk, $3 ; round trip, $5. my 25-tf 


RICIIMOND HOUSE, 


348 Pennsylvania Avenue. 


This is a first-class honse, just opened, for 
is well. located, 


Ladies and, Gentleman, and 
within easy access to the Capitol and all of the 
Departments. Especial pains will be taken to 
make this house a desirable place to pet up at. 
au31-3m EDWARD ALLEN, Preprietor. 


K EXSTONE HOUSE, 
BY : 
MRS. CORNELIA E. GILBERT, 
No. 627 Pine Street, Philadelphia. 
MEALS SERVED AT ANY TIME. 





Tables always supplied with the best in season 
that the market affords. Parlors convenientand 
cheerful. Beds and rooms comfortable and 
pure. The best Honse in this city for transient 
or re pigs boarders. Give us a call. 

nov 9t 





GEORGE L. MABSON, 
Attorney & Counsellor at Lav. 
‘WILMINGTON, N. C. 


Will practice in all the courts of the State o! 
North Carolina and Territory of Columbia. 

Collection of claims promptly attended to. 

P. O. Address, Wilmington, N.C, je29-ly 


* 
CHARLES N. THOMAS, 


Altorney and Counsellor at Law, 
Office of Hon. A. G. Riddle, 


WASHINGTON, D..¢., 


Practices in all of the Conrts of the District 
and before the Southern Claim Commission. 

All claims of Southern loyalists ‘against the 
Government for stores or supplies taken or far- 
nished the United States army during the rebel- 
lion, forwarded through the New National Pra, 
will receive special attention. jel 


JOS. T. K. PLANT, 
Justice of the Peace, Notary Public 


AND 
Commissioner of Deeds for the 
States and Territories, 
Corner of 8th and E Streets, Northwest, 
WASHINGTON, D. €. 


@ ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF LEGAL PA- 
PERS PREPARED AT SHORT NOTICE. 
COPYING PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO LAND- 
LORD AND TENANT BUSINESS.  apis-ty 


Ayer’s 


Cherry Pectoral, 


For Diseases of the Throat and Lungs, 
such as Whooping 





control them. The testimony: a 
zens, of all classes, establishes the fact, that 
Cuxery Prcrorau will and does relieve and 
cure the afflicting disorders of the Throat and 
Lungs beyond any other medicine. The most 
- dangerous affections of the Pulmonary Organs 
vield to an way and cases of Catone 
m, cured by this paration, are public- 
le as hardly to: be 











The New Nanioxat Ea will partake ake of s two- 
fold natere--that 


; ofan 
As an Advocate, it willasseftand 


ight pertaining to the At , inde- 
Peadest of tants SOA Or It 
will demand the recognition of these rights 
ams will be an especial medit 


diffusion of right principles and led in 
struction, and for the inglceton of hese 
industry, economy, and self-reliance’ 


con- 
duce to independent manhood, and give vitality 
and energy to free government, insuring in retarn 
blessings to the governed. 

While the editors ofthe New Narionat Era are 
colored men, and the contributors will be mainly 
colored, yet the columns will be open for the 
discussion of all questions of vital importance to 
the country by any of its citizens, 
tions suitable for publication in these columns, 
are solicited from our friends in all of the 
country, especially in the Southern 


THE POLITICAL DEPARTMENT. _ 
Upon all questions involving the especial inter 
ests of the colored p Yotier ray citizen, the.simple 
rule of equal justice for all men will The 
policy of the New Natiovat Ena, It willdemand 
the recognition ef no right for one citizen which 
it will not freely accord to every cam Tt will 
oppose any attempt to confer pri a 
class, that are withheld from the hassbledt alain 
in the lanfl. It will demand for every citizen 
equality before the law, and fall protection of 
person and property in every State and Territory 


of oo oe Union. 

‘he New Natrona. Ena will take high ground 
upon all public questions, and labor to ispire 
& oneness or purpose and encourage unity of 
action, especially among the newly-eufrs 
people of the Reconstructed States. Remem- 
bermg the past history of the Republican a pert 
and recognizing what it has done for the colored 


4 people of the nation, the New National Era 


will give its hearty support to that party without 
reserve. This pledge of fidelity to the Republi- 
can party is given under the conviction, and 
with the assurance, that in the tutare, as m the 

ast, that party will be the steadfast and inflexi- 

le support of those principles of justiée and 
liberty which have now become a part of the 
organic law of the land, 


THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 


By education the people of a free Government, 
such as ours is intended to be, are better quali- 
fied to discharge their duties to the State 
and to one another. The natiou will ever find 
its surest safeguard in the intelligence of ite 
voting masses, and the journal which would 
mote the highest good of government and people 
must lend its energies and ite power to the work 
of educating that people. Especially is the 
agency of the press needed by that of 
the people, colored and white, y. either 
in slavery or under the ban of its lighting in- 
fluences, have been deprived of the opportunities 
ninant by their more favored brethren of the 
ree States. 


THE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT, 


The industrial interests of the colored 


will claim and receive a large share of our at- 
tention. , 


The New Nationa. Era will be made a desi- 
fireside, and 


Say oe el ee 
to aid us by their subscriptions and eir influ- 
par csitrptigs Prin tag tees 
or 5 copies for $10, in advance. ‘ 

Address FREDERICK DOUGLASS, Jr., 


Lock Box 81, Washington, D. C, 


‘OUR PREMIUMS, 


To any one sending us subscribers, with the 
cash, at our subscription rates, we will forward 
per express premiums in aecordance with the 
following. Address Frederick Douglass, Jr., 
Lock Box 81, Washington, D. C.:' 


For 40 sabscribers 1 Swiss Gold Watch.$50 00. 
For 30 sabseribers.1 Silv.(Am.) Watoh.. 40°00 
For 20 subscribers 1 Swiss LeverWatch.. 20 @@ 
For 15 subscribers 1 sct Sily.TeaSpoons 10 OO 
For 10 subscribers 1 Gold Thimble....... °% OO. 
For 5 subscribers ensh...ceusnunan 2 50 


LITTLEFIELD’S 
SUPERB STEEL ENGRAVING 


OF 

PRESIDENT GRANT. 

For two subscribers, with th y, ($5) we 
will send two coples oF ne : ses) me 

resent the person. sending nus the names with 

ittlefield’s splendid Steel Engraving i 
dent Grant, by mail postpaid, carefully put: 
on 4 roller. is engraving cost three thousand: 
Soliaess and the impressions sell for. three dol- 


Cash Premiums! 

For 10 yearly subscribers we will give a 
cash premium of $5; for 20 yearly sub- 
et $10; for 100 yearly subseribers, 


We offer for one sabscriber sending $3 one 
eopy of the New Namiovan Ena one and 
either of the following periodicals: The Ame- 
rican Agriculiurist tor one year, : published 
monthly, containing 44 large ted to 
the farm, garden, and household, the subserip- 
tion price of which alone is $1.50; or Peters 
Musical Monthly, full of musical gems, for six 
months, the subscription price for that period 
being $1.50; or the Gem ofthe West, a monthly, 
for one year, full of good reading, incidents of 
the late war, and one of the finest dollar maga- 
zines in the country. 

In addition to the above we offer either Har- 
per’s New Monthly Magasiue, Hubper’s Bazar, 
or Harper's Weekly one year to any one sending 
us $5.26. The subscription price of either ot 
these journals alone is $4 per year. These papers 
need no new commendation from us; their repu- 
tation is already established. 

We will send Lippincott’s Magazine one year 
and the New Nationat Era one year to any one 
sending us five dollars. 

Subscriplion Price ef the Wew 
National Era, ; 


PAYABLE INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE, 








A copy one year 
EB copy IX MOOthS.......ccorerrerreresereeseccarssrersecovese 
1 copy three monthr 








5 copies ono year 
BH Copies ix WOMENS 6.0... ccceecersersee ccacerene Doan dnsesign 


14 copies ove year 
10 copios six monthe..........0..06. 





att eee eenees seen neh, om 


Do nvt delay subscribing. If it is not convenient to shb- 
seribo for a year. send $1.25 for six months. Hf it cost a 
Uttlo personal sacrifice the investment will pay. 

To prevent loss seud all money in Post Office Orders, Regis- 
tered Letters, or Draits. * 
All Postmastere are obliged to regiater letters whenever 
requested to do so, 
The foo for registering is fifteen cents. 
Address FREDERICK DOUGLASS, Jr., 


Lock Box $1, Washington, D.C. 


Agents for the New National Era. 


RUNICE P. SHADD, Uowatd University, 
ALEXANDER STKVENS, 1319 1 worect Weanmmion 
Mrs. AMANDA WALL, Seventh street, tear Boundary, 
District of Columbia, 

D. C.GRIFFING, Box 468, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Dr. A. ARAY, 79 Cedar siroet, Nashville, Tennessee, 
CRA SON Revie, Montgomery oa 

ct) . * Ma. 
FRANCIS H. FLETCHER, No. 2 Pratt st., Bi 

L., Hi. MoO in the State of Texas. rian 5 
EDWIN Pog Assessor U. 8. Laternal Revenue, 


agusta, 
RICHARD NELSON, Galvrerton, Texas. . 
» TAYLOR, Custom 














